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THE PUDDLE DUCK 


Said the puddle duck to the little white 
hen, 

“I’ve not sold an egg since I don’t know 
when; 

Yet I feel quite sure that the eggs I lay 

Are as good as a hen’s eggs any day.” 


Said the little white hen to the puddle 
duck, 

“You think perhaps you are out of luck. 

Your eggs are as good, I’ll freely admit, 

And larger, too, by quite a bit. 


“But, my dear Mrs. Duck, I'll give you 


a tip; 

The whole fault lies with your salesman- 
ship. 

You produce your eggs and without a 
quack 

To your swimming pool you waddle back. 


"I tell the world to let it know, 

So I cackle around for an hour or so. 

There’s a good demand for the eggs I lay, 

For I make my advertising pay.” 
—Manchester Journal. 
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The Job’s the Thing! 


By Harriet ANDREws MontacuE 


Y own deafness long ago 
ceased to interest me, either 
as a lead for an article or a 


topic for intimate conversation; and 
while other persons’ deafness arouses 
both sympathy and a desire to help, I 
really haven’t anything to say about it. 

At least, until recently I thought I 
hadn’t. Then, thrust suddenly into the 
state of mind of the Deafened Person 
Looking for a Job, I turned my rag bag 
inside out and found it full of scraps I 
had forgotten all about. When you be- 
gin to talk about finding a job, deafness 


assumes distinct color and proportions. 


The Job’s the thing. It is the touch- 
stone, the criterion, the apex, the sine 
qua non of a deafened person’s success 
in life. Socially, a hard-of-hearing indi- 
vidual may or may not hold his own. If 
he is one of those conquering heroes who 
sail along on the tide without flounder- 
ing, he has a very good time, and learns 
to accept graciously the assurance of 
his dinner partners that “nobody would 
ever know he is deaf.” If he is the 
self-conscious, timid soul, whose lip- 
reading light goes unexpectedly under 
bushels, he fails to do justice to his own 
possibilities, and probably regards all 
social enterprises as foregone tragedies. 
But social success or failure becomes 
infinitesimal compared to the difficulties 
which present themselves to the deaf 
person who starts out to find remunera- 
tive work. 

Notice, I 
never the holding. 


emphasize the hunting, 
It is when selling 
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his idea of himself to a prospective em- 
ployer that a deaf person needs poise 
and self-confidence, egotism and savoir- 
faire, all qualities which more or less 
preclude deafness, and which deafness 
more or less destroys. The most not- 
able thing, to me, in the “Achievement 
Number” of the Votta Review was 
the courage with which many of the 
writers had gone after jobs that would 
ordinarily be considered impossible for 
a deaf person. Take, for instance, the 
woman who actually, for years, taught 
classes of hearing children, having to 
convince successive and invariably skep- 
tical superintendents of her capacity to 
do the work. 

I have nothing to say of the deafened 
person who succeeds on the job. Suc- 
cess is a matter of individual ability, 
single-mindedness, loyalty, push, person- 
ality, all sorts of partially objective 
values. But success in landing a job 
is a wholly subjective process, involving 
chiefly what the person thinks about 
himself and what he can make other 
people think about him. To walk, de- 
fenseless, up to a stranger sitting in a 
strategic post behind a desk, in a swivel 
chair that disconcertingly expresses his 
mood; to sit in a totally inexpressive 
straight chair beside him, perhaps fac- 
ing the light (a fatal position for a lip- 
reader); to overcome a previous con- 
dition of nervousness and dread on 
your own part and of indifference on 
the part of the stranger; and then con- 
vince that stranger that you offer him 
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something he imperatively needs... . 
My heart goes out in admiration to the 
deafened person who achieves it. 

And yet, all the while, I know that 
most of the difficulty, except the chair 
facing the light, which is the simplest 
possible thing to remedy if you only 
have the courage to move it, most of 
the difficulty, I say, exists in the deaf 
person’s mind and nowhere else. Other 
people think of us exactly as we think 
of ourselves. If we could only think of 
ourselves as _ resourceful, indomitable, 
and essential to 
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—and yet—invading a business man’s 
office, accosting him on the subject about 
which he was most sensitive, or inter- 
viewing him in the bosom of his curious 
family, or breaking into a housewife’s 
day, intimating to her that her friends 
had discussed the fact of her deafness 
and had sent me around to see her, I 
shivered and shook, my _lip-reading 
ability flew out of the window, I be- 
came as appallingly bad an advertise- 
ment of what I was trying to sell as if 
I had carried the ear-trumpet I in real- 
ity never required 





the world, we 
would be resource- 
ful, indomitable 
and essential in 
very fact. 

Myself, looking 
back over the occa- 
sions on which I 
have applied for 
jobs, I see a drivel- 
ling, knock-kneed 
moron, with an 
advanced case of 


achieves it. 





O walk, defenseless, up to a stran- 

ger sitting in a strategic post behind 
a desk, in a swivel chair that disconcert- 
ingly expresses his mood; to sit in a to- 
tally inexpressive straight chair beside 
him, perhaps facing the light (a fatal 
position for a lip-reader); to overcome 
a previous condition of nervousness and 
dread on your own part and of indiffer- 
ence on the part of the stranger; and 
then convince that stranger that you 
offer him something that he imperatively 
needs. .. . My heart goes out in ad- 
miration to the deafened person who 


and never thought 
of using. There 
were not nearly so 
many teachers of 
lip-reading then as 
there are today ; the 
art was unknown 
in the Middle West, 
and the very word 
was meaningless to 
many people. In- 
deed, more than one 
person asked me, 








palpitation of 
the vocal cords. My terrors were so 
very stupid, I knew they were stupid, 
and yet I went on being scared. How 
many times, in these trying situations— 
or, rather, these trying-to-get situations 
—I have thought with sympathy and 
comprehension of the diffident King 
Philip II of Spain, who was so distrust- 
ful of his own conversational powers 
that he never interviewed an ambassador 
or envoy in person, but sat in a room 
by himself and communicated his ideas 
in written messages, which were carried 
back and forth by gentlemen-in-waiting. 
The hardest thing I ever tried to do, 
I verily believe, was to solicit lip-read- 
ing pupils, with myself as Exhibit A. 
Miss Bruhn had turned me out a good 
lip-reader ; I had had enough practice in 
teaching to know that I could teach; I 
had witnessed over and over again the 
value of lip-reading lessons to persons 
of all degrees of deafness, so I knew 
I was not selling gold bricks. And yet 


“Has it anything 
to do with Christian Science?” I 
had a virgin field to sow, and oh! 
the agony of that sowing. The 


fact that I did do it, that I did succeed 
in getting pupils and did teach lip-read- 
ing sinks into insignificance in my recol- 
lections beside the torture of those early 
beginnings. And when, years later, I 
met a totally deaf woman who, herself 
unable to read a single word from the 
lips, was actually getting together and 
conducting a lip-reading school of her 
own, it seemed to me that I confronted 
a super-being. 

Getting a government job was much 
easier in comparison, although still full 
of pit-falls. When I took the civil 
service examination during wartime on 
a hot June day, in a city seething with 
war excitement, I was wrought to fever 
pitch. My sister was undergoing the 
same examination, and we had arranged 
with the examiner that she was to be 
allowed to repeat to me anything he 
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said to me which I could not under- 
stand. We got along swimmingly until 
it came to the spelling test. I was al- 
ready overwrought, and my efforts to 
“get” some of the words sent the tem- 
perature of the room up several degrees. 
One word seemed to become a complete 
barricade to any further progress either 
on my part or on that of any of the 
forty-odd perspiring examinees. It was 
a polysyllable which, without context, 
would, I believe, be impossible for any 
lip-reader. After innumerable repeti- 
tions, during which I was the miserable, 
grovelling cynosure of all eyes in the 
already too-keyed-up room, all I could 
make out of it was “of a dozen,” which 
could not be joined together to make 
any word that I could remember. The 
examiner, the most patient and kindly 
of men, tried to help me out with a 
quotation, which served to mix me up 
to an infinitely worse degree. This was 
about the way the quotation looked to 
me : 

“Ah——ee Molly: is 
——mutton of a dozen—DREAM.” 

Dream came out clear and fine with 
each repetition, shining like a jewel in 
the muck of all the other gibberish. 
But dream was not the word I was ex- 
pected to spell. I don’t remember by 
what flash it finally came to me, all at 
once, that the word was evanescent and 
the quotation, “Honesty in politics is 
but an evanescent dream.” It was by 
mind-reading alone, for I cannot recall 
reading it from anybody’s lips. By a 
miracle, I spelled the word right on my 
paper, but my poor sister, worn out by 
the struggle to help me, misspelled it. 

I was thrilled to the core when I 
received word that I had passed the 
examination successfully, with 100 in 
arithmetic, 100 in spelling, 100 in type- 
writing from plain copy, and 96 in type- 
writing from rough draft, my average 
being lowered by a grade of 75 in Eng- 
lish composition—a subject that had 
caused me no tremors whatever! When, 
a week later, the telegram came sum- 
moning me to Washington, I went off 





oe 
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in a blaze of excitement and anticipa- 
tion to my first real job. 

The bewildering bustle of war-time 
Washington, the necessity of standing 
in line uncounted minutes for everything 
I needed, from a cup of coffee to a 
postage stamp, the getting used to the 
first rooming house I had ever slept in 
(I actually spent part of the first night 
scrubbing the floor and woodwork of 
my room) were all preliminary to the 
painful process of being assigned to my 
appointment. Looking back, I seem to 
have been a mere infant in swaddling 
clothes about the whole thing, and a 
thousand times more timid and fearful 
than I needed to be; yet I was only a 
shy, self-conscious deaf girl, precipitated 
into a melee of distracted officialdom. 

My telegram from the War Depart- 
ment had instructed me to apply at the 
Ford Building, and thither I repaired 
the morning after my arrival, to drown 
myself in a large room seething and 
foaming with excited women and girls, 
who continuously boiled out and up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to make room for 
more. The coagulate mass inside was 
separated, the sheep from the goats, by 
rope aisles and large placards labelled, 
“Waiting for Appointment,” “Waiting 
for Physician,” “Show Vaccination Cer- 
tificates Here,” etc. At the end of each 
division was a small oasis consisting of 
a desk, two chairs, and an officer, con- 
nected with other oases by a series of 
self-important messenger boys, . who 
scurried up and down the arterial aisles 
bearing handfuls of papers appertaining 
to the sheep and the goats. 

It was doubly nerve-racking, when all 
I wanted was a job, to wait hours 
while a doctor and a nurse came down 
the room vaccinating everybody—includ- 
ing me, a charter member of the Mis- 
souri Anti-Vaccination Society—so I 
was already wrought to the top pitch 
of anxiety when [ finally took my seat 
beside a harassed looking young Major 
of Ordnance, who sat in a swivel chair 
and stared through round glasses at the 
girls that came, one by one, to sit beside 
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his desk. As each appeared, he reached 
into a file, continuously replenished by 
messenger boys, and fished out what I 
identified as an examination report. 
After some conversation and telephon- 
ing, the girl received a written slip, and 
departed smiling broadly and swishing 
her skirts—our skirts still swished in 
those days—past the unassigned goats. 


My turn came at last. I slid into the 
martyr’s chair, watched the major read 
my paper, felt his friendly eyes on me, 
knew he had reached the information 
that I was deaf, 
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“Aren’t you proud of yourself?” 
said she. 

“Proud of myself?” I repeated. 

“Why, yes, he was showing every- 
body your grades.” 

Just then, the kindly major looked 
over at me through a rift in the crowd 
and handed me a slip of paper on which 
he had penned. “I am trying to find a 
special place for you, where your fine 
record will count.” 

So that was it. All my misery and 
fear had gone for nothing. He really 

did want me, and 





prepared to read 
his lips, and saw 
him writing to me. 
He did not even 
attempt to talk. 

“T read the lips, 


E have to verge all ae of 
prejudices in the people we have . , 
to deal with, but, given reasonable talent, And. presently ii 
given knowledge of the work we aspire to 
do and a generous desire to do it well, 
the main requisites are self confidence 
and ability to inspire confidence in oth- 


really was looking 
for a place for me. 


found it, and I de- 
parted in my turn 
for that rendezvous 


you know,” I stam- ers. Most of our terrors are sheer non- of thousands of 
mered. sense and come from our own imagina- war workers, the 
yea a tion, not from any real shortcomings on corner of Sixth 
, , our part or antagonism on the part of 
marked, and again others. and B. 





referred to the pa- 





I should have 





per. He called two 

of the other girls over to him and showed 
them the paper. I blushed hotly. Why 
did he have to tell everybody I was 
deaf? Why didn’t he give me my ap- 
pointment and let me go? He had 
turned off the others with astonishing 
speed—a little interview, a little looking 
at papers, a little telephoning, a little 
writing, and presto, the girl was placed. 
But to me he said: 


“Just sit over there, will you?” and 
then he called a stenographer, and _ be- 
gan dictating a letter, and by the un- 
easy telepathy of deafness I knew that 
the letter was about me, and I wilted 
more and more. My mind raced about 
among all sorts of conjectures. Perhaps 
they did not want deaf people. Perhaps 
I could not get a job. Perhaps I would 
have to go back to Kansas City. The 
line began to move past me. Girl after 
girl filed by, was interviewed and placed 
and departed. One of the girls who had 
been shown my papers drifted to a 
chair beside me. 


had self-confidence 
enough after all this to know that I was 
settled at last, but instead, my ever- 
ready fears took another turn, and from 
worrying that I could not get a job, I 
worried three solid miserable months for 
fear I should lose the one I had got. 


I was placed in a branch of the 
Ordnance Department, where, in a big 
room full of women doing likewise, I 
was expected to copy impressive col- 
umns of all sorts of things, from gun- 
carriages to babbitted screws, and from 
band-masters to appropriations from 
Congress, on a typewriter with a car- 
riage almost a yard long. I had never 
even seen such a machine, let alone use 
one, and my early struggles with enor- 
mous sheets of carbon and of tabulat- 
ing paper, with the endless lists of fig- 
ures, with my terror of the self-assured 
“verifiers,’ who marked our mistakes 
and brought them back superciliously 
to be corrected, and of the office man- 
ager, a vast Irishwoman who was a liv- 
ing refutation of the theory that fat 
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people are good-natured, was one long 
chronicle of agonies. My hands used 
to shake so at times that I could hardly 
keep them on the typewriter. For weeks 
and weeks, whenever anybody ap- 
proached me, whether it was the pert 
messenger girl or the august Colonel 
who now and then brightened our room 
with the sheen of his puttees—I pre- 
pared to receive my dismissal. The red- 
haired time clerk, whose theory of life 
was that of the Queen—take a person’s 
head off first and find out about it 
afterwards—was my perpetual terror 
and torment. I was in daily fear, not 
of being late, for I was never late, but 
of forgetting to shift my time card. 
And, of course, I did forget it several 
times, and had to go through more 
agonies to prevent myself from being 
docked half a day’s pay. 

The moral of all this is that my 
terror and suffering were absolutely un- 
necessary and absurd. I was doing my 
work as well as any of the others, and 
there was no possibility whatever of 
my losing my position. As a matter of 
fact, I held it until I resigned a year 
and a half later. In the shake-up of 
after-the-war resignations and transfer- 
rings, I was moved into another office, 
of which I became at one time tem- 
porary manager, and the self-same Irish- 
woman who had lorded it over me in 
the beginning was assigned as my 
assistant, and I had not only to tell her 
what to do, but show her how to do it. 

I gravitated after that into a position 
in the Wright Oral School, and here my 
job terrors subsided for a while. There 
is no friendlier place in the world than 
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a school for the deaf. The children 
alone created such an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness that I ceased to think about 
myself. I learned there to understand 
why many of the deaf prefer contact 
with other deaf persons in their work 
as well as in their play. 

Apropos of that, I once attended an 
open meeting of the Academy of Medi- 
cine and heard a hearing teacher of 
deaf children announce from the plat- 
form his belief that deafened persons 
should not be allowed to teach lip-read- 
ing. This to an audience composed 
largely of successful deafened teachers 
of lip-reading. It was an example of 
the obstacles a deafened person has to 
surmount in any career, even the one 
which is most obviously a fitting one. 

Nevertheless, deaf people have learned 
too well what they can do in that line, 
to let opposition stand in the way. They 
are making successful careers largely 
because they have learned that they need 
not be afraid to advertise themselves in 
the capacity of teachers of lip-reading. 
If they could acquire equal self-confi- 
dence along other lines, their job-getting 
would become infinitely less difficult. 

It is true, we have to overcome all 
manner of prejudices in the people we 
have to deal with, but, given reasonable 
talent, given knowledge of the work we 
aspire to do and a generous desire to do 
it well, the main requisites are self con- 
fidence and ability to inspire confidence 
in others. Most of our terrors are 
sheer nonsense and come from our own 
imagination, not from any real short- 
comings on our part or antagonism on 
the part of others. 


























E who are hard of hearing 
need no instructions in the art 
of blunder making. Most of us, 


perhaps all, have received the master’s 
degree long ago. Say what you will, 
this is one vocation in which we excel, 
in which we outshine our hearing as- 
sociates. Not much to boast of, but 
“the drowning man grasps at a straw”! 
If we cannot be first in anything else, 
we can at least be proud of our ability 
to bring a bit of mirth into the world 
by making ludicrous blunders. 

For ridiculous and mirth-provoking 
most of our mistakes prove to be—and 
no more so to others than to our- 
selves (after we have become adjusted 
to our handicap). The humorous 
scrapes I get into are soon forgotten 
by my family and friends, but to me 
they are a_ never-failing source of 
amusement when recalled. 


For instance, there’s the time I told 
an inquisitive lady I did not know what 
business my father was engaged in— 
a rather suspicious admission to make 
at any time, how much more so had it 
occurred in this day of rum-running, hi- 
jacking and other shady professions! 


Another time I kept a gentleman 
standing (but by no means still!) on 
the porch for about thirty minutes, as- 
suring him, not very patiently I’m 
afraid, that we already subscribed to 
the Pictorial Review. He would not 
raise his voice and it did look as if he 
were talking about Pictorial Review. I 
made several desperate attempts to get 
near him in the hope that I might be 
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Blunders 


By Marve Betu WILKINson 














able to hear, but for each step I took 
forward he took two backward, until 
finally I had him backed up to the very 
edge of the porch. His only way of 
escape would have been to jump into a 
bed of blooming marigolds and I be- 
lieve the poor, harassed man was con- 
sidering the jump when I finally under- 
stood that he wanted to see my sister. 


Now put your imagination to work: 
A man and a maid, the man rapidly re- 
treating backward, closely pursued by 
the maid and—well, laugh that off! 

I am not trying to illustrate what 
a shining example of a laughing stock 
I happen to be, but rather to show 
those who are going through the trying 
period of readjustment that they are 
not alone in making mistakes. All of 
us make them; we never outgrow or 
overcome that trait, no matter how ex- 
pert we may become in the art of grow- 
ing deaf gracefully. 

In my own case, if I could only have 
known there were others undergoing 
the same ordeal, what a difference it 
would have made in my life! The only 
deafened person I knew was an old, old 
lady almost totally deaf. There was 
no resemblance between the two cases. 
I considered myself a freak of nature 
and my young friends seemed to be of 
the same opinion. No need to go into 
details ; the trials of the newly deafened 
are the same the world over. Suffice it 
to say that misery does not kill. ~ 

It is in the hope of reaching at least 
a few recruits in the vast army of the 
hard of hearing who feel that their 
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I told an inquisitive 

lady I did not know 

what business my 

father was engaged 
in. 





burden is more than they can bear that 
I relate some of the humorous inci- 
dents that have befallen me during my 
career, and also in the hope that all, 
especially the novices, will laugh with 
me and thus learn to laugh at their own 
mistakes. When we learn to laugh the 
battle is won. 

To prove that one never conquers the 
blunder habit, mine was the star role 
recently in the following comedy: 


I was having dinner with a friend, 
a splendid, intelligent woman who 
takes great pride in putting her guests 
at ease. On this occasion, however, 
most of the guests were strangers to 
me and each other. I felt superfluous 
from the first. What deafened person 
does not develop cold feet when con* 
fronted by a roomful of soft-spoken 
strangers? It is a regrettable truth 
that the lone hard of hearing member 
of a party is always glaringly conspic- 
uous or pathetically inconspicuous. He 
is either forced into the limelight by 
the shouts and gestures of well-meaning 
friends or else slips into the background 
completely ignored. 

On the evening in question my mood 
must have been an especially retiring 
one, for my friend, usually so con- 
siderate, failed to introduce me to one 
of the men present. It just happened 


It happened that he 
and I were together 
at the table. 
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that he and I were together at the table. 
After we were seated the hostess turned 
to me and said—I thought: 

“Mr. Baker, meet Miss W.” 

“The belated introduction,” I told my- 
self; and while it seemed a strange 
form of introduction, coming as it did 
from an educated woman, I turned to 
my neighbor and said: 

“How do you do, Mr. Baker?” 

The sickly grin with which he re- 
turned my friendly smile told me I had 
again stumbled from the beaten path. 
Conversation abruptly ceased. I glanced 
down the long table at two rows of 
polite, unsmiling faces and longed for 
someone to say something, do some- 
thing, laugh, commit a murder, any- 
thing. But the power of speech and 


It seemed a strange 

introduction, coming 

from an_ educated 
woman. 





movement apparently had deserted all 
alike. Silence, clamoring silence. Oh, 
yes, silence can be clamorous! Not 
knowing what I had done, I dared not 
venture further for fear of getting more 
entangled, so registering all the dignity 
at my command, I waited with the 
others until our tactful hostess recov- 
ered her equilibrium. This time I 
understood the whole sentence: 


“Will you have some baked meat, 
Miss W?” 

Even now when I think of the dumb- 
founded expression on “Mr. Baker’s” 
face I am overcome with something 
closely akin to hysteria. 

One day my little sister and I were 
waiting for a package in a department 
store when the saleswoman, one of 
these genial, gossipy souls, began talk- 
ing to us. From her tone of voice and 
expression I knew she had asked a 
question. Now it did not seem worth- 
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while to explain my impaired hearing 
to a stranger I would probably never 
see again; thinking she was merely 
talking about the weather anyway, I 
smiled and nodded, a trick that has 
bridged me over many a_ yawning 
chasm. She said something more, I 
smiled again, took my package and left 
the store. Upon reaching home my 
little sister asked: 

“Why did you tell that lady I was 
your little girl, Sister?” 

Of course I denied it until she told 
me the whole of the one-sided conver- 
sation. The saleswoman had asked: 

“Ts that your little girl?” A  smil- 
ing “yes” from me. Then: 


“You surely do look young to have 
such a large child.” I did indeed look 
young. I was twenty, and my little 
sister was nearing her seventh birthday! 

Moral: Never camouflage. You will 
surely come to grief sooner or later if 
you do. To illustrate further: 

About a year ago I was having a 
hair cut, and told the barber to shingle 
the back. After a few clips he said 
something. I caught the word “shin- 
gle” and thought he asked me if I 
wanted the back shingled. I saw no 
need of attracting undue attention to 


“You surely do look 
young to have such 
a large child!’ 





myself—the shop was full of flappers 
and grandmothers being bobbed, and I 
have found to my sorrow that when I 
tell a stranger of my dull ears he in- 
variably begins shouting or gesturing 
insanely. Not caring to be stared at as 
if I were a creature from Mars, I 
answered in the affirmative, blissfully 
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ignorant of what was taking place over- 
head. 

Consternation reigned when the bar- 
ber lowered the four-sided mirror and 
I beheld my head undisguised for the 
first time. I had always secretly ad- 
mired it, but now I suffered the pangs 
of disillusion! My crown of glory was 


not. I was shorn of my golden tresses 
“Is that your little 
girl?” 





except for about one-inch in front of 
ch ear. 
, the barber, poor man, had asked if I 
wanted a boyish shingle so I really had 
no kick coming. It was a tempogary 
tragedy to me, as my hair is the kind 
that must be fluffy. However, the havoc 
wrought by the barber’s shears was not 
irreparable. Shorn locks will and did 
grow out, though not until the victim 
had missed several interesting parties. 
So I say again: never camouflage. 
Find out what the other fellow is try- 
ing to say, no matter how inconvenient 
it is at the time. Is there anything 
more tormenting than to go through 
life wondering what the fascinating 
Mr. Blank was talking of so interest- 
ingly and one didn’t dare ask him to 
repeat for fear he would suspect that 
one’s hearing was not all it should be? 
Or to miss the club outing you had 
been looking forward to for weeks, 
merely because you were too puffed up 
with false pride to admit that you 
couldn’t hear the announcement? 


Don’t try to hide your deafness. Don't 
be ashamed of it. Learn to glory in it. 
Shout it from the house tops if neces- 
sary, so that all with whom you come 
in contact may regulate their voices 
accordingly. Don’t hesitate to tell your 
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shouting friend or the stran- 
ger that he speaks too loud. 

Then when you make one 
of those unescapable blun- 
ders, laugh with the crowd. 
Better still, beat them ,to it. 
Laugh first, and, what is 
perhaps more important, laugh 
last, too. 


The world is too weary with its own 
burden of sorrow to help carry yours. 
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Since you must bear the load 
alone the best thing to do is 
to make it as light as pos- 
sible. There are two ways 
to do this. First: “Help 
thy brother’s boat across,” 
and second, cultivate a sense 
of humor, especially where 
your own blunders are concerned, and 
laugh, laugh, laugh. 








The Festival Meeting in Hungary 


By Jouan BeErcQuist 


NE hundred and twenty-five yea 
() have now passed since the fi 

school for the deaf in Hungary 
beg'n its work in Voc (Waitzen). It 
owes its origin above all to the great 
philanthropist Andras Joleszi Chazar. 
Paying tribute to his memory was the 
main object of those festivities by 
which the beginning of instruction of 
the deaf in Hungary was commemo- 
rated. 

The number of partakers ran up to 
almost four hundred. Among these were 
the representatives of the Hungarian 
Government, of the local adminis- 
tration, higher and lower church offi- 
cials, teachers from the Hungarian 
schools for the abnormal, and patrons 
and friends of the schools. Of foreign 
countries Germany had the most repre- 
sentatives, next Austria, whereas only 
two Swedes took part in the congress. 
During the congress all foreign partakers 
were the guests of the schools for the 
deaf. 

The festivities began with homage 
to the memory of Andras Chazar. 
Speeches were made by a representa- 
tive of the Government, one of the Hun- 
garian church, the headmaster of the 


school, a representative of the adult 
deaf, and by a deaf school boy. Fol- 
lowing this there were appropriate cere- 
monies in the cathedral and in the 
school halls. Bergquist, who was 
chosen to represent the foreigners. 
placed a laurel wreath from the Swedish 
society of teachers at the statue of 
Chazar. 

Karl Herodek, director of the school 
for the blind in Budapest, and chairman 
of the society of teachers of the deaf 
and dumb and the blind, officiated as the 
president of the congress. He heartily 
welcomed the assemblage and paid hom- 
age to the memory of Andras Chazar. 
He told how the deaf, who had been in- 
structed here, richly recompensed the 
community by being good fellow-citizens. 
He also spoke of former teachers and 
directors of this school to whom the 
community was indebted for their excel- 
lent work: Anton Schwarzer, Karl 
Fekete, Ignas Pivar and Alexander Bor- 
bély. To the present college of masters 
and to the director he expressed his 
thanks and his wish that they might be 
successful in their work. 

Director Peter Nagy, Waitzen, also 
extended a cordial welcome. 
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After that Dr. Count Kuno Klebels- 
berg, the minister, made a magnificent 
speech in which he spoke of Chazar’s 
work and great importance and referred 
to the development of the tuition of the 
deaf and dumb on the ground prepared 
by this man. 

Then compliments from Hungarian 
schools for the deaf and dumb were pre- 
sented. A versified homage to the mem- 
ory of Chazar written by a deaf and 
dumb girl was read by a young teaching 
probationer. 

On behalf of the foreigners, Schorsch, 
Director of Study in Berlin, made 
an eloquent speech and _ presented 
the Hungarian society of teachers of 
the deaf and dumb with a relief-plaque of 
Samuel Heinicke. Dr. Schumann, Leip- 
zig, spoke as the representative of the 
museum for the deaf and dumb in 
Leipzig and presented all the reports 
from the meetings of the German so- 
ciety of teachers of the deaf and dumb 
that had already appeared. 


After this the town of Waitzen gave 
a splendid banquet for the partakers of 
the congress in the Hotel Hliniczky, at 
which the burgomaster of the town pre- 
sided. The festival speech was made by 
Peter Klug, inspector of the schools for 
the abnormal. On behalf of the foreign- 
ers Dr. Schumann and Mr. Bergquist 
made speeches. 

In the afternoon there was arranged 
a boating excursion on the Danube for 
the foreign guests, and in the evening 
a concert was given in the festival hall 
of the school, followed by a dance. 

The next day a series of discourses 
was opened by Headmaster Peter Nagy, 
Waitzen. He spoke of the “Develop- 
ment of Instruction of the Deaf from 
1802 Until Today.” What he said was 
something like this: 

The Hungarian instruction of the deaf began 
with the school in Waitzen, whose first teach- 
ers had received their instruction in Vienna. 
The method, brought to Vienna from Hungary, 
was soon changed, however, for another meth- 
od, which according to Walther was already 


much more developed than fhat of Michael 
Venns. In the method of A. Schwarzer the 
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teaching of speech, lip-reading and language 
had a much more important place than was 
given it by Venns. After Schwarzer there 
was a stagnation, perhaps a going down in 
Hungary, and Hill’s doctrines could not find 
entrance there. 

Schwarzer’s son, Charles Fekete, began to 
introduce Hill's method in Waitzen in the 
seventies, but with the difference that he at- 
tached more importance to instruction on the 
structure of language, especially in the upper 
classes. Also abroad Schwarzer was _ recog- 
nized as a good scientist and his (Fekete’s) 
method embarrassed his successors. Ignas 
Pivar taught a complete grammar under the 
veil of teaching the structure of the language. 

Under Joseph Robos, Vatter’s international 
influence prevailed in Hungary till the Hun- 
garian educational scheme of 1900 gave the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb an independ- 
ent and uniform character. It had an over- 
whelming effect. Old views were given up: 
“The instruction of language, hitherto divided 
into object-teaching, teaching of the structure 
of the language, teaching of speaking and that 
of reading were brought together into such a 
teaching as put aside all subordinate matters 
and only had in view to teach the deaf and 
dumb the language on the basis of a material 
that looked after his interests.” 

Still more striking is the difference between 
the old and new method if we look at the fol- 
lowing methodical direction: “Take the mate- 
rial from the child’s sphere of interest.” And 
“All that springs up in the child’s mind shall 
be put into words.” 

“The material well chosen then shall be 
dressed in such words as are the easiest and 
the most useful as to the stage of develop- 
ment.” This is also the best way of declaring 
the structure of the language. But often it is 
not sufficient only to suggest that, as the great 
change of forms have a disturbing effect, so 
that they cannot be retained in the memory. 
The relations between material and form ap- 
pear from the following: “Both are equally 
important, they are co-ordinate.” 

The principles of the educational scheme 
were only slowly realized, and up to the 
present day they have not been realized every- 
where. Not even Alexander Borbely’s “1911 
Guide” could help this matter. The medico- 
pedagogical high school and the planned sum- 
mer-courses shall care for a further develop- 
ment. 


The next discourse was made by 
Schorsch, Director of Study in Berlin, 
who spoke of “The Care of the Deaf 
in Berlin.” 


A methodical care for the deaf is a neces- 
sary complement of their instruction. By 
that care the parents get information as 
to their deaf children and as to the m 
struction that will be the best for them; 
it forwards the idea of the kindergarten for 
the deaf, if necessary it provides for summef- 
colonies for the deaf children in big towns, it 
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helps the deaf regarding the election of a 
profession and especially to inquire as to their 
fitness for a trade, and finally it helps them to 
find employment and superintends the training 
of apprentices. It tries to procure employment 
for the deaf, and endeavors to remove people’s 
dislike for taking them into their service. It 
takes care of professional education and es- 
pecially of continued intellectual development 
of the deaf, and the deaf and dumb, by ar- 
ranging courses, stereopticon entertainments 
and moving pictures, and in general by men- 
tally training the deaf. Finally it endeavors 
to secure care for the deaf, legislatively 
regulated. 


The next discourse was given by 
Headmaster Bergquist, Lund, who spoke 
on “Female Teachers of the Deaf.” The 
discourse was held by special request 
because Hungary now is on the point 
of settling the question of employing 
female teachers. The subject was looked 
over from the following points of view: 
Social, political-economical, private-eco- 
nomical, medico-hygienic, and pedagogi- 
cal. The chief points of the discourse 
were the following: 


The question of employment of female teach- 
ers of the deaf is a branch of the main ques- 
tion of female teachers, and belongs to the 
woman-question in general. Sten by step wo- 
men have worked themselves upward to the 
same position in a great many countries as 
men occupy on behalf of employment in state 
and municipal communities. Some objections 
have been made against their admission to 
offices in certain cases. It has been said that 
in general they do not possess the physical 
strength and physical maturity necessary to 
public employment in certain cases. It has also 
been said that they ought to devote themselves 
to home and maternity and to accomplish 
their duty there and not to let themselves be 
drawn from their original task of life. But 
against this it has been said that it would 
only be a tribute of social justice to admit 
women to employments of different kind quite 
as men, and that society should not miss their 
work for the benefit of humanity. But since 
women have been acknowledged in general 
to have the right to be trained for almost the 
same professions as men, there was the ques- 
tion if a married woman should be permitted 
to have employment in state and municipal 
communities. This claim has also been com- 
plied with. 

Especially in the province of teaching, wo- 
men are very much in demand. By far the 
greater number of teachers in Sweden are 
women. The whole number of teachers being 
35,676, there are 23,858 female and 11,818 male 
teachers. In the Schools for the deaf and 
dumb during the year 1926-27 there were 41 
male and 50 female teachers. 
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There has been a great debate about the 
question of the salaries of male and female 
teachers. Some have fought for the principle 
of higher wages for men because they have 
to support their families. Others have re- 
quired the same wages for the same work, 
while others have pleaded for the same wages 
for men and women in the same position. 
This question has not yet been solved in my 
fatherland. Women teachers still get smaller 
salaries than men. 

In general, women have proved to be able 
to work as well as men. Such is the case 
regarding female teachers, and above all in 
schools for abnormal children. In schools for 
the deaf and dumb—the province I am most 
closely connected with—women, in my opinion, 
cannot be dispensed with. As a teacher, a 
woman does in general as good work as a man. 
While the man perhaps is a better educator 
of the older boys, she is superior to him re- 
garding the education of the young children 
and of girls in general. In my opinion schools 
for the deaf cannot dispense with a female 
teacher’s work for the deaf and dumb children. 


Besides this discourse Headmaster 
Bergquist also spoke before some teach- 
ers of abnormal children of the present 
organization of the Swedish schools for 
the deaf and dumb, and of the scheme 
of reorganization which may be realized 
in Sweden. 

Then Director Adolf Freunthaller, 
Vienna, spoke of the “Kindergarten as 
a Part of the Organization of Teaching 
the Deaf.” 


The defenders of the kindergarten say that 
the dumb pupil type would be the result of 
intellectual, linguistic negligence of the deaf 
child, and try to show that this type can be 
avoided by suitable speech-training in early 
childhood. 

The first kindergarten of this kind is in 
Vienna, established in 1906. 

The chief points of. the study are: a. The 
importance of early kindergarten education for 
the speech-behaviour of the deaf child that can 
be joined to instincts and impulses before 
school-age; b. the importance of kindergarten 
education for the social behaviour of the deaf 
who are connected with society much more 
intimately by common education and sound 
speech before they can become asocial by con- 
scious checking and a feeling of inferiority; 
c. the active making of vocal expression by 
consciousness of the natural sounds, by using 
these sounds for articulation of speech, by 
development of consciousness of personal worth 
also in the deaf child. 


On “Home Sketches from the Prac- 
tical Work at the Medical-Establishment 
for Speech Defects,” Director Adolf 
Schulman made a discourse. 
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Director Schulman gave an account of the 
curing of a stuttering boy of 4% years of age. 
After status prosens, anamnes, diagnos and 
prognos there follows therapi: a. The little 
boy could not get on well with his sister of 
seven years of age, but always quarreled with 
her. Therefore he was separated from her 
in order to avoid conflicts (change of environ- 
ment).. b. His own feelings and thoughts 
could get their rights. By agreeable and 
quiet play regarding his own interests his feel- 
ings of discomfort changed into feelings of 
comfort, and the opportunities of disturbing 
his quiet of mind were removed (soul’s har- 
mony). c. The development of speech was 
restrained, and instead of that the child was 
occupied with simple and natural feelings in 
order to be trained for associative work (re- 
straining of speech, furthering of associative 
capacity). d. The assistance of those around 
was made use of. The child was given a 
good example by speaking slowly to him with- 
out calling attention to the fact. (The effect 
of good example). e. As physiological train- 
ing, breathing exercises were given, but only 
as play. 


Professor Philip Michels, Budapest, 
then spoke of “A View Into the Future 
of Education of the Deaf.” 


During the short time we can speak of edu- 
eation of the deaf, charity has done marvelous 
things. Notwithstanding, we must admit that 
there has been an uneconomical consumption 
of energy. Future development must be di- 
rected according to a definite medico-pedag- 
ogical scheme. 

At first there must come scientific instruct- 
ors of the deaf to this task, after excellent 
practical and theoretical studies, having plenty 
of time and energy and being quite independent 
but also responsible. 

The present auxiliary sciences need a revi- 
sion and supplement. Phonetics must have a 
science of speech motions, and a science of the 
key-board of speech motions by its side. 
Within this discipline, the logokinasthesie, Eben 
Heinicke found the chief pillar of the pos- 
sibility of making the dumb speak, and thereby 
forever gained the honor of having devised and 
founded the method of speech teaching. 


We must know the real essence of speech. 
Language is not a simple expression of our 
feelings and thoughts, but it must be con- 
sidered as a special form of action. By such 
a consideration the selection of speech mate- 
rial for the deaf presents no longer any diffi- 
culties. Only the use of speech equal in qual- 
ity and quantity to that of the hearing child 
can make the deaf clever in speaking. The 
speech training of the deaf must go on during 
a period as long as the main time of the 
development of speech. 

The education of the deaf must be con- 
sidered as a medico-pedagogical task. Dumb- 
ness as the consequence of deafness—a social 
abnormality—has to be abolished. Deaf chil- 
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dren need not only simple methodical school 
lessons but continual therapeutic speech train- 
ing all day long. 

Oral speech must also be the mother tongue 
of the deaf. In the future they must have it 
from the mother, the female teacher, not from 
the father. The natural inclination and calling 
of women for nursing and speech training 
must get its full effect in the future as a 
medico-pedagogical factor of speech-develop- 
ment in the deaf. 

In the future deaf children ought not to be 
separated from hearing children. By special 
schools for the deaf they were deprived of the 
most natural speaking surroundings. If the 
influence of a hearing child on the develop- 
ment of the deaf children’s speaking is ac- 
knowledged, the different possibilities of its 
use are easily provided: teaching the deaf in 
separate classes at the public schools, and com- 
mon boarding-schools for deaf and orphan 
children. 

The future of the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb must develop according to a scheme 
aware of its object and adapted to its pur- 
pose by careful consideration and _ perfection 
of all internal and external medico-pedagogical 
factors. The teacher of the deaf must be able 
to reach a higher standard by his education, 
by the social-therapeutic importance of his 
mission in life, and by his achievements. 


Herewith the discourses at the con- 
gress were finished. All speakers were 
heartily thanked both by the president 
of the congress and by the audience. 


After that the partakers of the con- 
gress went to the banqueting-hall of the 
school where a banquet to the memory 
of Andras Chazar began. The festival 
speech was made by Inspector Joseph 
Simon, who spoke in well-chosen words 
of Chazar’s importance for Hungary in 
general and especially for the instruction 
of the abnormal children. Representa- 
tives for all foreign countries spoke. A 
Hungarian paid homage to Director 
Biffl from Vienna, who was present at 
the banquet and that day could celebrate 
his twenty-fifth anniversary in the serv- 
ice of the school for the deaf and dumb; 
and another person proposed a toast to 
Hindenburg on his eightieth birthday, 
which was accepted with enthusiasm. 


After dinner the delegates had an op- 
portunity of looking at the town and 
of visiting a weaving-mill where deaf 
and dumb young men are trained to be- 
come weavers. After that all went to 
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Budapest, where they were the guests 
of the institution there. Here began at 
once a very animated festival meeting. 


On the following day we visited a 
great many institutions and schools in 
Budapest, among others the school for 
the deaf and dumb, and we heard some 
lessons and saw a very attractive per- 
formance of gymnastics. Professor 
Michel’s rhythmical speech-teaching at- 
tracted general attention. We _ also 
visited a school of laboring classes and 
looked at the Royal Hungarian physical 
laboratory. Then we visited the Jewish 
School for the deaf and dumb in Buda- 
pest, the working house of the society 
for the blind, the institution for the 
blind, and the splendid Agricultural 
Museums. 


After taking dinner in the institution 
for the blind, where both vocal and in- 
strumental music was rendered by pupils 
from the institution, the Budapest tour- 
ist’s agency offered the delegates a 
charming auto-tour through the town 
and its environs. During this tour that 
lasted four hours we visited the most 
remarkable sights of Budapest, and then, 
the tour was extended to Svab-Berg, 
Johannisberg, and Elizabeth-Hohe, from 
where there was a grand view of the 
town and its environs. The evening we 
spent in Kafe Spolarits, where a curi- 
ous gypsy-music helped to raise the 
spirits. 

On the following morning the visitors 
were taken to the pedagogical college, 
where respects were paid to a repre- 
sentative of the town, Dr. Purebl Gyoza. 
Under his guidance we looked at the 
above-mentioned college, the trade-school 
and the commercial school for young 
women—where the town of Budapest in- 
vited the delegates to lunch. Then we 
looked at a film-mill, the museum of 
natural history, the public “Heilpada- 
gogische Anstalt” and a magnificent 
school for gardening. All schools and 
institutions bore the mark of the high 
culture the Hungarian nation has de- 
veloped. 
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After a banquet magnificent as usual, 
in the institution for the deaf and dumb, 
we went to Debreczen to visit the school 
for the deaf and dumb there. Debrec- 
zen is a real Hungarian town situated 
in the Hungarian Steppe. It has about 
100,000 inhabitants. Here the travelers 
were received at the railway station and 
brought to the luxurious hotel Billa, 
where they were the guests of the town 
during the visit. 


After another welcoming banquet in 
the evening it was quite refreshing to go 
to bed, and on the following morning 
work began again. We visited the school 
for the deaf and dumb, heard lessons 
in several classes; we also. visited 
museums which attracted great attention 
by their Hungarian character, strange to 
many foreigners. After a banquet ar- 
ranged by the town we returned to Buda- 
pest in the evening. Some delegates 
preferred to stay till the following day 
in order to pass over the Hungarian 
steppe in daylight to see its peculiarities, 
and this journey they will surely never 
forget. 


From Budapest most of the foreign 
members of the congress went to 
Sopron, where the school for the deaf 
and other things worth seeing were 
visited, and here the entertainment was 
so rich that for two days there was not 
an hour left to sleep. The Swedish 
delegates had not gone to Sopron, but 
stayed in Budapest in order to study the 
school for the deaf and dumb there. 


A planned trip to Segedin and the 
Plattenses had to be given up because 
the burden of work grew too great. 

In connection with the jubilee there 
was issued a handsome festival publi- 
cation: “Die Taubstummen-Anstalten.” 
etc., by Peter Nagy. 

The languages used at the congress 
were Hungarian and German. Most 
Hungarians understand and speak Ger- 
man. The foreigners spoke in German 
and a short résumé of their addresses in 
Hungarian was distributed. The Hun- 
garian speakers spoke alternately in Ger- 
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In this case a 
written in 


man and Hungarian. 
résumé of the discourses 
German was distributed. 

Herewith the report of the jubilee in 
Hungary is finished. But those days 
are not to be forgotten, and reflecting 
on them afterwards they seem to be of 
very great value. There we came to know 
a nation that has suffered during the 
last years perhaps more than any other, 
but, notwithstanding, maintained their 
pride, their belief in a happy future, and 
their enthusiasm for their country and 
also for the task that has been given 
them. And work this nation can, as per- 
haps few others. 

In spite of strife and hardships the 
Hungarians have obtained a high cul- 
ture that comes up to that of any other 
country ; to that fact the teaching at insti- 
tutions of different kinds bears witness. 
For as far as the author of these lines 
can judge, Hungary is equal to any 
other country as to instruction, and in 
many respects it shows such progress 
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as we might wish to see in our own 
country. I, for my part, think above all 
of the solid instruction of the abnormal 
children in Hungary, and of the plans 
which have been made to forward the 
psychological and the patho-psychological 
study. 

Also the courtesy from the highest 
officials down to the laborer in the street 
bears witness to the high culture in Hun- 
gary. Nowhere will you be treated more 
politely if you want help or informa- 
tion. You are met with a_ politeness 
that almost embarrasses you in shops, 
banks, and on railways. This courteous 
kindness makes Hungary a_ country 
where traveling is easy, in spite of the 
difficulties which the language presents 
to a foreigner. 

We keep in our heart the remembrance 
of the very valuable guidance and the 
great services which the members of the 
congress enjoyed from Mr. Klug, the 
inspector, and Professor Michels. There 
was kindness beyond all praise. 





This Month’s Contributors 


CONTRIBUTION from Harriet An- 

DREWS MONTAGUE is always welcomed by 
our readers, and any to whom the question of 
employment is a vital issue just now should 
be greatly stimulated by these pages from her 
personal experience. 

“Tt is said,” remarks Marye BetH WILKIN- 
son, “that once in every woman’s life she be- 
lieves she can write stories or raise chickens. 
I seem to be passing through the writing 
stage. Whether I'll keep it up or go in for 
chicken raising remains to be seen.” 

Jouan Bercguist, whose home is in Lund, 
Sweden, is a well-known educator of the deaf 
in that country, and author of two of the most 
attractive books for deaf children that have 
ever been placed in the Volta Bureau library. 

“Along Avenue Eye” is a new department in 
the Vo.tta Review, where readers will find all 
sorts of personal experiences in the realm of 
vision. E. C. Peck, the first contributor, has 
so inspired the proofreader that it seems quite 
likely that future callers at the -Volta Bureau 
may find the crooked row of “flags” in the 
back yard grown up into the dignity of iris 
plants with French names and pedigrees! 

THERESA VIRGINIA BEarD is known to Volta 
“fans” as both poet and essayist, and they will 


welcome her reply to a recent query in the 
contributors’ column. She makes it quite un- 
necessary to introduce JoHN A. FERRALL, even 
to newcomers. 


“A biographical note,” exclaimed Coral 
N. KENFIELD recently, “is worse than an 
obituary because the ‘original’ must see it!” 
We trust she will not mind our letting you 
know that we have repeatedly heard her called 
one of the most skilful lip-readers in this 
country, as well as one of the most successful 
teachers. 


ELIZABETH STRICKLAND, whose series of 
“Geography Notes” is proving so helpful to 
younger teachers of the deaf, was a pioneer 
in changing the method of teaching that sub- 
ject from the use of stereotyped text-book 
material to the inclusion of correlated subjects 
sufficient to arouse a desire to find out more. 
The result in her classes, and those of others 
who tried the same expedients, was that en- 
thusiasm replaced apathy. 


“Honorary Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau” is the present title of Frep DELAND, 
but many readers of the Votta Review re- 
member him as the unfailing friend whom they 
addressed as “Dear Editor.” 
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Along, Avenue Eye 


Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 





—T. Moore. 




















Zoroaster’s Disciple 
By E. C. Peck 


HEN cruel Fate substitutes tin 
\\) ears for those acute auditory 
organs we have been using, she 
stuns most of us, temporarily at least, 
into a deep apathy. Our deafness be- 
comes the great focal point about which 
the universe revolves. In the carefree 
days of our “earhood” we deliberately 
acquired a deep-set prejudice in favor 
of three meals a day, a roof over our 
heads, a bed under us. Now in our 
earlessness we seem unable to lay aside 
this unworthy prejudice. We have be- 
lieved that plain living and high thinking 
were joined in holy wedlock. Now that 
we have the excellent opportunity of 
entertaining plain living we find that 
high thinking does not answer the din- 
ner bell. It is A. W. O. L. along 
with the ears, and all too often entices 
our poor jobs to play hookey as well. 
It is true that some who _ lose 
their ears need take no thought of the 
morrow, what they shall eat and where- 
withal they shall be clothed, but im- 
probable as this may seem to the newly 
deafened, agonizingly questing about 
for some way to earn a living sans ears, 
the state of these pecunious ones is lit- 
tle better than that of the impecunious, 
who must hatch a paying job out of 
(alas!) a china egg. Now this is to 
be no doctoral dissertation on the job 
ond how to catch it. That is another 
sory and oft a painful one, but just as 
“there swims no goose so gray but soon 
o late she finds an honest gander for 
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her mate,” so soon or late the deafened 
person, who is willing to work, connects 
with some sort of job. 

Before this position is found we 
think that the relief of knowing the 
source of our three meals per day will 
be sufficient for us. We find out differ- 
ently. The heavy strain of earning our 
living among hearing people makes us 
yearn for a hobby that does not depend 
either on our own alertness or other 
people’s consideration. And lucky the 
hobby rider whose steed provides him, 
at little cost, good physical exercise, 


- amazing beauty, genuine contentment and 


a bond of interest that may tie him one 
day to the most cultivated people of his 
community and the next day to one of 
earth’s simple but kindly souls. Is this 
asking too much of any hobby? No— 
for the writer’s hobby provides all that 
and much more. And if one desires, 
it can lead one back in history to the 
Crusades or as deep in one branch of 
horticultural science as one wishes to go. 
If much more is claimed for it the 
Votta Review will brand it as a quack! 
But note well that no claim has been 
made that it cures fallen eyebrows or 
congenital cases of high forehead. 
Some years ago we started riding our 
hobby with two essentials only—some 
dirt and a flag. In other words, a little 
stretch of poor soil and a very ordinary, 
unrated iris plant. At that time the 
extent of our knowledge concerning this 
flower, beloved of the Greeks and of 
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CARRIAGE of ronnos 


Iris Parts and Characteristics 


the Etruscans, long before Romulus and 
Remus put on the original Mammy act, 
was limited to the fact that some iris 
were white, some yellow and some pur- 
ple. No one could ask for a mind less 
contaminated with knowledge. Since 
that day the principal iris breeding farms 
of two continents are known by name 
at least, and several of the most im- 
portant have been visited with great 
pleasure and greater profit. 

Now we gaze out of the window 
where “Florentina Alba” raises her 
snowy head in the same proud way she 
had, back in 1147, when Louis the 
Seventh of France joined the Crusades 
and took the Fleur-de-Lois for his em- 
blem. And we think of that last day 
the fleur de lis waved in France on the 
flag of royalty, so bravely defended by 
the Swiss at the Tuileries Gardens. 
Only the Lion of Lucerne as a reward 


for the Swiss valor! But ‘“Florentina 
Alba” remains ot inspire the poet who 
could have had no other in mind when 
she wrote 


WuHitTeE Iris 


Tall and clothed jn samite 
Chaste and pure, 

In your smooth armor— 
Your head held high 

In its helmet of silver; 
Jeanne D’Arc riding 


Among the sword blades! 
* * k Ok OK 


Has Spring for you wrought visions 
As it did for her in a garden? 


This hobby of iris growing has much 
to recommend it. It can be very inex 
pensive if one wishes to keep it 50. 
And it is so nearly fool-proof! Yet 
among the bearded iris group are mem- 
bers of the rarest imaginable beauty. 
And as one grows in skill, other types, 
which demand our greatest intelligence, 
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are waiting. As little of knowledge as 
of money is required to mount our 
hobby. All the bearded iris ask is that 
we keep their feet dry and permit the 
fleshy rhizome to rest only partly cov- 
ered by the earth so that sun-baths and 
ultra violet rays can get in their good 
work. The matter of good drainage is 
really the essential. Few diseases or 
pests bother the iris grower. Whereas 
the rose enthusiast must labor inces- 
santly to protect his pets from aphids, 
slugs, thrips, leaf hoppers, _ beetles, 
drouth, mildew or rust, the iris fan 
gathers his blossoms in peace. And 
with careful selection of varieties he 
may gather these blossoms from April 
to July and again in the fall. 

This matter of fall-blooming iris is 
just beginning to get the attention it 
deserves. Of course, the fortunate 
dwellers in California have bloom twice 
a year from many varieties, but the 
number of persistently fall-blooming iris 
in cooler climes ‘is as yet limited. 
Thanks, however, to the Vilmorin gar- 
dens in France, to Foster, and to the 
Sass brothers, Hans and Jacob, in this 
country, the color range of the fall 
bloomers is nearing completion, and it 
is extremely probably that variations in 
these types will soon follow. 

The assertion was made that the 
hobby of iris growing need not be an 
expensive one. This is true regardless 
of the fact that many iris catalogs list 
numbers of iris whose single rhizomes 
cost twenty-five, thirty-five, or even a 
hundred dollars. However, these very 
types in three or four years will be of- 
fered for a third of that price. They 
are the newly hybridized varieties and 
are valuable because of their rarity. 
The real reason the hobby can be so 
inexpensive is that one has only to 
voice one’s desire for iris plants to re- 
ceive them as gifts, sometimes from 
total strangers. This is not because the 
amateur iris grower is so much more 
generous than the rest of mankind, but 
because his beds must be rid of their 
surplus every three or four years and 
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the true iris fancier much prefers giv- 
ing them to a perfect stranger, or even 
to his dearest enemy, to throwing them 
away. 

Those readers who think of iris 
chiefly as a purple flower with an un- 
pleasant scent, which blooms in the 
spring, have much to learn about the 
possibilities of this fine plant—the poor 
man’s orchid. Two ways of clearing 
up this misinformation are suggested. 
If a city dweller, attend the local Iris 
Show—for every city of any size has 
such a show once a year, and the hun- 
dreds of blossoms of all shades and 
types there shown will surely tempt one 
into iris growing on a small scale. Or 
if the reader lives in a community too 
small for a yearly Iris Show, the town 
will be small enough to enable one to 
find out about the best iris gardens in 
the community and to get a chance to 
visit them when they are at their best 
Now with a little properly timed en- 
thusiasm and an announced determina- 
tion to mend one’s ways (i. e. become 
an iris grower) one is extremely likely 
to leave with a promise of a donation. 
as soon as the plants.are dormant! 

To exhibit in the various iris shows 
the rules usually require that each ex- 
hibitor have at least twenty-five varie- 
ties under cultivation. A fairly large 
range of types is thus assured. One 
flits from grouping to grouping, admir- 
ing the unusual beauty of the speci- 
mens on exhibition. Fired with the 
iris growing fever and having no circle 
of friends to offer the rhizomes, how 
does one begin? 

Well, a little knowledge of iris termi- 
nology is a good thing at this juncture. 
With it one can seek out the iris cata- 
logs offered free in the advertising pages 
of the better garden magazines, which 
in turn are waiting at the public library 
for you to come and inspect them. The 
diagram (No. 1) which accompanies 
this article shows all the parts of the 
iris. Two other terms commonly used 
in iris description, not shown, should be 
included—“Plicata” and “Reticulate’— 
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One Year Seedlings of “Ma Mie” Making a Brave Effort to Hide the Wall 


the first merely meaning ruffled about 
the edges, as are most of the Sass in- 
troductions, and the second referring to 
the net-like veining seen in some types 
or iris. In any properly arranged iris 
catalog the iris are listed with name, 
description, and rating, often with the 
name of the originator and the year of 
its introduction. By “rating” we mean 
the grade given it by the American Iris 
Society. Of these grades the highest 
yet awarded is 9.5 and that is consid- 
ered so near perfection that few have 
merited this rating. 9.0 is considered 
as very fine, 8.5 is fine, 8.0 very good 
and so on down. Anything below 5 is 
poor. So that good old standby “Rhein 
Nixe” appears in the more interesting 
catalogs thus: 8.4 Rhein Nixe (G. and 
K. 1910) S. White F. Violet. Trans- 
lating this, we know that it is consid- 
ered better than “very good”, but not 


quite “fine”, originated by Messrs. 
Goos and Koennemann (German _hy- 
bridizers) in 1910, with the upright 


petals of white and the drooping petals 
of violet. To gain such a high rating 
many good qualities must inhere in the 
“Fairy of the Rhine” (“Rhein Nixe’). 
First it must be a generous bloomer un- 
der casual conditions of growth, that is 
without demanding the expert’s care, the 


blossoms must be pleasingly poised on 


the stalks, and the stalks themselves 
must have the grace so essential in the 
garden picture, and lastly, it must 


possess vigor. 

Though not a new iris at all, “Rhein 
Nixe” has a place in every garden ex- 
cept that of the specialist, for it makes 
a magnificent mass of color when in 
bloom and the leaves grow so vigor- 
ously that when the bloom is gone— 
by the first week in June—there is a 
nice background plant left in the garden. 

Many of the commercial iris growers 
have a way of offering so-called “iris 
collections” at a rate very much lower 
than the regular price on an equal num- 
ber of individual rhizomes. If the 
grower is reliable there is no_ better 
way for a beginner to get a variety of 
iris in his garden. However, to make 
a really artistic picture of the garden. 
many rhizomes of one kind should be 
planted together, in order to get a mass 
of bloom at one time. They multiply so 


rapidly, though, that a single sound 
“mother” rhizome will. soon provide 


enough off-sets to make their presence 
felt in any garden. 

The iris grower can hardly escape am 
interest in French history if he has im 
his garden clumps of the following— 
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“Bastien LePage,” “Camelot,” “Cluny,” 
“Dixmude,” “DuGuesclin,’  ‘Floren- 
tina,’ “Fragonard,” “L’Aiglon,” “La 
Navarraise” (does it refer to Jeanne 
D’Albret, mother of Henry of Na- 
varre?), “L’hermitte,’ ‘Madame de 
Sevigné,” etc. 

To the true hobbyist the date of the 
blooming of each of his pets is a matter 
of great importance. One year our 
“Lord of June” came on a late date in 
June, the next year one week earlier, 
the third year still another week earlier. 
We began to think that the gentlemen 
would soon be “Lord of May”, and per- 
haps in time we could get him to ap- 
pear for Valentine day, but the follow- 
ing year he went back 10 his late date 
in June. One notes these things, and 
also any type failing to live up to its 
general reputation. The same iris may 
give different results in different parts 
of the country in spite of expert care. 
Gradually one finds the types that do 
their best under the conditions in any 
particular garden. On the glad day 
when one coaxes profuse bloom from a 
type often listed as a “shy bloomer,” a 
hat of a larger head size becomes 
necessary. 

In all that has been said here, refer- 
ence has been wade to the easily grown 
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bearded types. The beardless ones— 
chiefly Japanese and Siberian iris, while 
more exotic in appearance, are also 
more difficult for the beginner, and no 
beginner need hope for success with the 
“Oncocyclus” Iris. As they are not 
grown in many commercial gardens it 
is not likely that the beginner will come 
across the Oncocyclus. 

For inexpensive iris that will give 
the beginner much pleasure we venture 
to offer a list of vigorous growers, in 
various colors. We recoinmend tiie de- 
mure and dearly loved old “Madame 
Chereau,” introduced first in 1844. This 
is a white plicata and around its edges 
some good fairy has embroidered with 
a lavender blanket stitch. “Pallida 
Delmatica” is a stately pale lavender- 
blue which has been known by that very 
name since 1600. It blooms the last of 
May, when rain and wind storms are 
not unusual, and when other types of 
iris are beaten down we find old “Pal- 
lida” standing upright again. “Caught 
and cuffed by the gale” means nothing 
to her. “Rhein Nixe” was mentioned 
before. Its sister “Loreley,’” which 
originated in the same German garden, 
bears a sisterly resemblance, for its falls 
are like “Rhein Nixe’—amethyst vel- 
vet—but its standards are lemon yellow. 





“Fairies” Seem to Be Closing in on the Oil Jar 
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“La Tendresse” Offers Sapphires below when There Is Lapis Lazuli Overhead 


“Quaker Lady” is a smoky lavender and 
buff; “Fairy,” a vigorous white; “Her 
Majesty,” a good pink, and the old blue 
“Chester Hunt” is a favorite. “Shekina” 
is all yellow; “Du Guesclin” a bi-color 
of the purple variety. If Mr. Farr had 
bequeathed only the “Quaker Lady” to 
iris fans we would owe him a great 
debt. It is so modest in size, style and 
markings that “Quaker Lady” seems the 
ideal name for it. 


If one desires to have fall-blooming 
iris in other states than California, one 
should choose “Mrs. Alan Gray,” a 
pink iris which blooms’ twice, or 
“Autumn King,” a bi-yearly bloomer 
with. lavender violet standards and deep 
amethyst velvet falls. “Autumn Queen” 
is a fine, free-growing white. “Les 
Allies,” a copper-rose blend, though a 
fall bloomer, seems to vary in its good 
qualities in different parts of the coun- 
try. A yellow fall bloomer of American 
origin is about to be introduced. 

The growing of one’s own seedlings 
through hand pollenization is the goal 
toward which the iris enthusiast strives. 
It is a goal reached by many, but their 
hybrids are rarely an improvement on 


the strains already on the market. But 
what of that? Mr. Burbank got no 
greater pleasure from his most im- 
portant production than the amateur 
hybridizer gets from a puny seedling, 
poorly colored, pinched in the falls and 
quite unsalable. All children are mar- 
vels to their parents. 

There are very few parts of the U. S. 
A. but have some commercial growers 
where the would-be iris enthusiast can 
see many kinds growing at their best. 
Once one starts this hobby he just nat- 
urally finds out where these growers are 
to be found. But unless one has Scotch 
blood it.is difficult to visit these gardens 
in the blooming season without leaving 
an order large enough to ensure wear- 
ing old clothes for several seasons. 
Along in August the commercial grower 
will start making his delivery. In our 
own garden we have had bloom the 
following year from divisions planted 
as early as mid-June and as late as the 
last week in October. To transplant to 
the best advantage the division is made 
when the plants are dormant and before 
frost, so that the roots from the rhizome 
can start to establish themselves. They 
will continue growing under ground 
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after the frost has nipped everything 
above ground. 

As each rhizome flowers but once, 
the next flowers must come from the 
off-sets and the mother rhizome then 
decays. The beginner must not think 
that this natural decay is the well-known 
root-rot. In transplanting, every small 
chunk of rhizome, if it is healthy and 
has roots attached, will grow. The very 
small off-sets may take two seasons to 
flower, as they must first become well 
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a worthy one two years is not too long 
to wait. 

Keeping the soil well cultivated and 
free from grass and weeds will furnish 
all the backache that most of us relish— 
which is very little indeed. To all who 
enjoy the beauty of the orchid this 
hobby is recommended. And Zoroaster 
says, “He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a greater 
stock of religious merit than he could 
gain by the repetition of ten thousand 





established. However, if the variety is prayers.” 





STORIES 


 e- June Volta asks its readers which of John A. Ferrall’s literary styles they prefer. 
Why prefer? Why not like them all equally and gratefully well? And, if the versatile 
“Jaf” has yet a fourth literary dimension why not put in a plea for that also? Surely there 
is no people who need a “humorous philosophy” as do we deafened folk; certainly the cur- 
tailment of any special sense deepens the demand for the “serious” gratifications of life, 
and there should be no doubt of the energizing power of the “story” in our own personal 
lives and in the life of our leagues. 


The Master of Men, to capture the imagination of the world, to prepare a place in the 
mind of man for His divine philosophy, became a Teller of Tales. Take that old story 
of the lost sheep. It revolutionized the philosophy of the ancient mind and it is the source, 
the main spring, of modern social psychology. It is the parable of the handicapped. Re- 
peated for ages as a cry for the saving of a man’s soul that he might enter into the enjoy- 
ment of a life that is to be, it calls to us today to. save the man, body and soul, that he may 
serve in the life that now is. We know now that the lost sheep is not of necessity a sinner; 
we know that any man who is out of normal touch with his fellows, who is strayed away or 
shut away from the satisfactions and the service of the fold, is, in varying degree, lost in 
himself, and a loss to his community. 


Philanthropy has become a science; beneficence a business; but the success of any agency 
for human betterment still rests upon its recognition of the unchanged and unchangeable 
truth that it is the spirit that giveth life. And that spirit hides from books and budgets 
and by-laws to reveal itself at a touch, in the flash of human contact. 


Our leagues live in our wonder-tales; we are fed of “miracles.” Our salvation as 
social agencies may wait upon our statistics, but in our stories possess we our souls. 


The last tale told in our Minneapolis headquarters was of one lost in poverty and 
isolation. It was a story of the non-employment of the deafened; a sentimental story of 
a brave woman who, being given a second-hand hearing device, went to pieces suddenly 
at the sound of a clock’s tick; but also, was it a business story of dollars in that woman’s 
pocket, because that gift made possible her return to the economic fold. But our books 
record it all in three words: “Placed; 1; Female.” 


Why not gather up these living bits of individual experience and use them as spiritual 
propaganda? Why not push our parables; say them to ourselves, repeat them to each 
other, tell them to the passer-by? So shall they be taken up of their own nature into the 
communal mind to be worked over and given out again into the communal good. For this 
modern story of social salvation, what is it after all but the enlarged and ever-enlarging 
version of the old familiar theme,—“Rejoice, I have found my sheep.” 


Thanks be for those who give us of their laughter, for those who share with us their 
deeper thought—but save to us those who tell us “The Story of Reilly.” 


—Theresa Virginia Beard. 



































Something like a home that is not a home is to be desired; it is found in the house of 
a friend—Sir William Temple. 


EAR _ Correspondence Club 
“Chilluns” and Friends: 
When some of the favored 


family members get home from a party 
the others all come clamoring around for 
an account of it.- I remember the time 
(I was a very little girl) when I could 
not conceive of any reason for leaving 
home other than pleasure seeking, and 
so, when my mother returned from a 
funeral one day, I asked her if she had 
had a good time. Duty played no part 
in my young life. Neither did duty 
enter into the spirit in which we left 
for St. Louis. We went for pleasure 
and inspiration and came home with 
enough to last till next June when the 
next Conference convenes in Cleveland. 
I'll try to tell the stay-at-homes some- 
thing about it. 

We found in St. Louis that friendli- 
ness and hospitality that Sir William 
Temple was talking about—the charm 
that is to be found in the home of a 
friend. From the first day, when we 
began looking around for the dear, 
familiar faces, to the last, when we said 
goodbye to old and new friends, the St. 
Louis people anticipated our wishes and 
planned for our comfort and pleasure. 
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Some of them even took rooms at the 
Hotel Chase so that they might give 
freely of their time, and lose no precious 
hours on street cars or buses. It was 
such thoughtfulness as this, coupled with 
the careful arrangement of details, that 
kept everything moving on_ greased 
wheels. 

For many this was their first confer- 
ence, and they can tell you what it means 
to be able once more to hear platform 
speaking. The testing of those reliable 
Graybar instruments always brings a 
thrill because, for most of us, it opens 
again the door to that long-closed room 
of sound at a distance. For some, of 
course, the door has closed forever, but 
the lip-readers seem to get as much from 
a conference as anyone else. Some get 
more, not of the lectures, but of that 
thoughtfulness which prompts a friend 
to relay, by pencil or lip, things not 
easily followed. Right here is the aam 
secret of success in this work in which 
you are all taking a hand—work, not for 
yourselves, except as you are lifted out 
of self, but work for others—and the 
secret is understanding. The greater 
this spirit of understanding, the greater 
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the unselfishness shown in a league, the 
greater will be its accomplishments and 
the happier the members will be. Every- 
where at the conference one saw evi- 
dences of this spirit of understanding. 

It seems to be generally conceded 
that the papers were the best ever pre- 
sented, and that is saying a great deal. 
I hope that all my C. C. “chilluns” will 
read every word of 
them when they are 
published in the 


fall. 1 shall not 
even attempt to 
tell much about 
them, but instead 


to give you a few 
social highlights. 
The _ Friendly 
Corner radiated 
hospitality, as 
usual. Flowers and 
friendliness, candy 
and ring letters, 
easy chairs and the 
family album, the 
smile of the host- 
ess—all invited the 
passer-by. 





Of course, we 
were all agog for 
the big event—the 
C. CC. luncheon. 
We _ entered the 
large room, the 
small ballroom it 
was called, and six 
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happiness. After the luncheon, while 
balloons were being batted about, Miss 
Spofford suggested a Chautauqua salute, 
but the lip-reading didn’t work, and so 
our hostess received a military salute 
as the gay bubbles went pop. 

We missed our dear Original Friendly 
Lady, but she sent her greetings and 
here they are: 

Dear Friendly Folk: 

How I wish I could 
be with you on the 
day you read this let- 
ter! I have been to 
just one Friendly 
Corner luncheon (that 
was the one in Phila- 
delphia) and I had such 
a happy time that day 
that I shall never for- 
get it and shall al- 
ways feel a little 
wistful whenever you 
meet again and I can- 
not be there! 

I have often given 
many silent thanks 
for that moment of 
inspiration when the 
thought of the Friend- 
ly Corner first oc- 
curred to me, and I 
am indeed glad that I 
wrote my idea to 
Miss Timberlake in- 
stead of letting it slip 
into the limbo of for- 
gotten things. Of 
course I never 
dreamed that the 
Friendly Corner 
would take root so 
firmly, attain such 
splendid growth, and 
bear so many beauti- 
ful blossoms. I feel 
like a gardener who 


beautiful tables planted an unknown 
ate seed with faith and 
greeted our eyes. The Original Friendly Lady, Mrs. R. S. fone and observed 
They were indeed Mileham, and Her Family the plant that arose 
colorful. Tied to from the soil with 
each chair was a balloon, at each amazement and delight. 
place a gay name card, -onbons, [Mrs. Mileham said some very kind things 
and a telegraph blank for a_ prize- about the present Friendly Lady, but since it 


competing telegram. The flowers were 
lovely, bright garden flowers, includ- 
ing bachelor buttons for Jaf, “Gabe,” 
and all the other bachelors. There sat 
Jaf in state, surrounded by Jafites, and 
there was Miss Foley presiding with 
Sweet, gracious dignity. And so it 
went—each table bright with flowers and 


would not be becoming for me to repeat them 
here, this part of her letter is omitted.] 


Dear folks, I wonder how many of you 
who read these lines have read many more 
from this stumbling typewriter of mine. (It’s 
the same old 1919 Corona.) I wonder if those 
to whom I wrote in Indiana, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, California, and Ohio are able to be at 
this Missouri luncheon. I wish I could have 
an intimate chat with each one. I want to 
know how the ranches are thriving, if the 
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chicken farms were a success, if the children 
are in high school, if your health and spirits 
have improved, if you are happy... . 

Unknown new friends, I wish I knew you, 
too. I have heard about many of you through 
the older members, so I know you better than 
you perhaps know me. But I wish we could 
talk to each other and gain that satisfaction 
that comes only through direct contact. To 
all my friends, both new and old, I send 
warmest greetings. May the Missouri lunch- 
eon come up to your greatest exnectations, 
and may we all live to meet one another some 
day, somewhere. 

With true sincerity and deep affection, 

Tue ORIGINAL FRIENDLY LApy 
(Winnifred Washburn Mileham) 


A Quaker City C. C. member sent 
her greetings also and very thoughtfully 
included pictures of the Mileham fam- 
ily. Ill just let you peek over my 
shoulder and see for yourself. 


Malcolm, who will attain the mature age of 
four on July 6, is a tall slender boy, with his 
father’s smile and large brown eyes. He is 
a rather shy child, preferring to become ac- 
quainted before deciding to be a friend. But 
he soon responds to friendly overtures. He 
knows the alphabet and can spell his name 
and address. His favorite indoor sport is lying 
on his tummie on the floor “reading.” He 
thinks he will be an aviator like Lindy when 
he is a man, though his present ambition is to 
drive a car. His favorite food is ice cream— 
lots of it. And he is never going to get 
married ! 

Winona, who is two years and two months 
old, finds the world a very pleasant place to 
live in, thank you. She is a plump little 
cherub, with her mother’s charming smile 
(some of you know how charming it is), 
brown eyes, and friendly manner. Winona is 
an optimist and meets life with a laugh. Her 
method of making friends is to meet them with 
a tight hug and a kiss. She is fond of radishes 
and doesn’t care who knows it. Winona gets 
a lot of fun out of life and has taken out a 
life membership in the “Don’t Worry Club.” 
Both children are adorable and have charming 
manners, as would be expected of our dear 
Friendly Lady’s children. 


We missed, too, our editor and super- 
intendent, through whose kindness we 
are permitted to have this splendid C. C. 
Here is her telgram of greetings: 


Miss Genevieve Foley: 

Greetings to all and best wishes for a de- 
lightful luncheon. Please do not seat Friendly 
Lady in a prominent place, as we are anxious 
for her not to be recognized. 


I am not telling anyone where I sat 
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for the luncheon or any other feature, 
but I am telling you that my eyes, ears, 
and heart were full. Whose wouldn’t 
be? 

Perhaps there was nothing in the en- 
tire program that touched us so much 
as Dr. Gilpatrick’s speech, replete with 
eloquence and that human touch that 
went straight to our hearts. Most of 
you know that Dr. Gilpatrick is a Bos- 
ton surgeon who has gone to the top of 
his profession, totally deafened and de- 
pending entirely on lip-reading. He had 
been asked to tell his own story and his 
concluding words show the spirit in 
which he did it: 


If by any chance we have suffered and over- 
come ;*if because of our suffering and victory 
we can sustain and guide another, similarly 
situated, through life with its joys, its sorrows, 
and its mystery, it is well worth while. 


Another who won all hearts was the 
wife of our new President. After the 
banquet, when speeches were in order, 
Mrs. Newhart came up shaking her fin- 
ger at Dr. Goldstein, who had presumed 
to call on her for an impromptu talk, 
but the witty and genial toastmaster was 
not disconcerted. Mrs. Newhart said, 
“Usually I am glad just to be Anne 
Newhart, but tonight as I think of these 
friends I have met through my husband, 
how proud and happy I am to be Mrs. 
Horace Newhart!” Dr. Goldstein ex- 
claimed, “There, didn’t I tell you that 
she could make a better speech than 
Dr. Newhart?” 


To give you a real idea of the ban- 
quet, I should have to tell you about the 
lovely flowers, the gay red caps, the 
beautiful gowns, the radiant faces, the 
well-chosen words of Dr. Newhart, and 
dozens of other items of interest, but 
something else comes rushing to my 
mind right now—Dr. Beard’s paper! 
Dr. Beard is related to.the C. C., since 
his wife is a member. He is a white- 
haired man with a vision in his heart. 
In beautifully enunciated English that 
was music to our ears, he gave us a 
glimpse of the future. He reminded us 
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A Few C C’s in the Shaw Gardens, St. Louis 


that the work of organizations is not 
alone for the benefit of the already deaf- 
ened; that our “new mission is, first of 
all, for the earlier coming of new gener- 
ations of children who will not be deaf- 
ened.” Do you wonder that we came 
away from St. Louis determined to work 
harder than ever before? 

Who was that asking about the 
weather? Yes, it was hot, but we had 
a big thunder-storm that cooled things 
off; in fact, we had several. Why, the 
night of the scheduled boat ride we 
couldn’t even leave the dock because of 
the storm, but, as Dr. Berry said, no 
one was seasick and everybody had a 
good time because the boat looked like 
a garden party and there was dancing 
and pop-drinking and plenty of fun. 

Sociable, did you say? Federation 
Conferences are noted for their sociabil- 
ity. There were sight-seeing trips, the 
friendly reception at the League rooms, 
municipal opera, special luncheons every 
day, informal and impromptu gather- 
ings. As one fickle bachelor said, “I 
missed many of those who were at 
Chautauqua last summer, but then there 
were others, and who could help having 
a good time with such a jolly crowd?” 


No less than six new members have 
ridden the C. C. goat since the St. Louis 
Conference, and so we thank each 
sociable club member who extended hos- 
pitality and the friendly hand. 

And now, “chilluns,” I'll tell you some 
family secrets. The C. C. is waxing 
wealthy. So much good news all at 
once makes me wonder how we are 
rated in Bradstreet’s! First, twenty- 
eight dollars and fifty cents was donated 
to provide fun and flowers for the 
luncheon. Seven dollars and fifty cents 
was spent and twenty-one dollars turned 
over to Miss Foley for more spending, 
but Jaf, our Proxy Pa, provided all the 
flowers and the balloons for the lunch- 
eon; Mrs. Thompson brought flowers for 
the Friendly Corner, and Miss Phelps 
bought candy, and the twenty-one dol- 
lars went back into the treasury, the 
Washburn Friendly Fund. More than 
that, nine dollars has been donated 
toward helping our Russian cousins to 
start a C. C., and, best of all, our year- 
ly income (ahem!) has increased from 
fifteen dollars to twenty, just because 
those directors saw fit to increase our 
dividend from three to four dollars a 
share. Who says we are not a pros- 
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perous, contented, and happy family? 

Here is one of the letters that came to 
me bringing a generous donation for the 
Russian C. C. fund: 


The enclosed is for the Russians; I wish 
it were more. The more I think of what 
the C. C. has meant to the “family,” the more 
I should like to see its pleasures and benefits 
given to other deafened folk. 

You ask about stories of deaf people. I 
read one, “The Dummy” by Runert Hughes, I 
think it was. It was about a ball player who 
was so rattled when he was “razzed” that he 
went to pieces. Then he became deaf in one 
ear and that gave him and his manager the 
idea of informing the public that he was deaf, 
for who would care to razz a person who 
could not hear? As a deaf man, he met and 
fell in love with a girl whose family was a 
humiliation to her, but, thinking the deaf man 
could not hear, she let him call on her. The 
ending was happy. It must have been about 
1913 I read the story. 

I also read “Eyes That See” and it was the 
first time I ever heard of lip-reading, so when 
my hearing vanished this story came back to 
me and I inquired of many people, without 
result, as to where I could study lip-reading. 
My sister read the story, too, and is still 
expecting miracles of the art, but I’ve learned 
better from experience. Still, lip-reading 
does seem almost miraculous to me even now. 


There, I am sorry that I said any 
unkind words about “Eyes That See” if 
it was the means of spreading informa- 
tion about our crutch, lip-reading. As 
to the other story, it is another instance 
of a deafened author turning his afflic- 
tion into capital. Rupert Hughes is him- 
self hard of hearing and no doubt that 
is what suggested the plot to him. I 
think we will all find it profitable and 
pleasurable to continue the discussion of 
stories by or about the deafened, espe- 
cially the latter. No one who attended 
the Conference could question the advis- 
ability of publicity. Stories offer a fine 
field. Some of you ambitious writers, 
try your hand, but remember that it is 
the general reading public whom you 
must reach. 
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The same letter writer whom I quoted 
a minute ago goes on to say: 


Miss Timberlake asks what we like best 
from Jaf’s pen. I like variety best, but if I 
had to settle on just one style for him I’d vote 
for humor—the sheer nonsense and fun. We 
get so little of this as a rule. Most people 
feel that they must shout the platitudes, and 
real, soul-warming humor is so rare, but so 
necessary. I rather imagine that Mr. Ferrall 
prefers his more serious essays, and I think 
these are the best things he does, too, but 
give us fun and humor! 


I have on my desk a stack of other 
letters that I hope to share with you 
soon, but I'll show you just one more 
this time: 

How kind people are! An’ entire stranger, 
learning that I have trouble hearing over the 
phone, writes to you to let me know of a 
special attachment to aid deafened people. I 
hope that she will know of my appreciation 
and thanks. Immediately I inquired of our 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
They will instal the amplifier for ten dollars 
and make a monthly charge of three-fifty. 
They also have a double head receiver which 
they will instal without charge, and make a 
monthly charge of fifty cents. This double 
headband does not amplify the voice at all, but 
it does enable the user to hear with two ears 
instead of one. 

Just as I am about to say “goodbye 
for this time” a messenger boy hands 
me a telegram which reads: 


Greetings from fifteen of your chilluns at 
the Far West Conference! 


Are conferences and the C. C. popu- 
lar? “T’ll tell the world,” even though 
I do it slangily, that they are! Begin 
right now to pian for Cleveland! 

Enthusiastically yours, 
THe Frrienpty Lapy. 


P. S.—Whether a C. C. member or 
not, write to me about anything that 


interests you. Your letter should be 
addressed to me in care of The Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th St., Washington, 
D. C. 














Yes, Even the Mosquito Has Its 
Good Points 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ROM what Henry writes me, it is 
Pr coparent that his vacation has not 

been an entire success. The mos- 
quitoes seem to have been the particular 
flies in his ointment. Henry has rather 
lost patience with them, I judge, though 
he rallied sufficiently to retell for me a 
famous old story that circulates in the 
region where his vacation is being 
passed. 

It concerns a man who was being 
entertained on that spot and who found 
the mosquitoes so troublesome that he 
could not sleep at night. At the same 
time he noticed that his host was appar- 
ently undisturbed by them and_ slept 
peacefully. He sought out the old darky 
who served as camp cook and_all- 
around man and endeavored to find the 
answer to this problem. 

“Sam,” he inquired, “how in the world 
is it that the Colonel can sleep soundly 
at night with all these mosquitoes around 
him?” 

Sam looked around cautiously before 
answering. 

“Well, Boss,” he said, finally, “de truf 
is dat de Cunnel has a private jug he 
takes in dat tent—an’ uses. Yes sah, 
he uses it. So de fus’ part of de night 
de Cunnel is too full to pay any ’ten- 
shun to de skeeters; and de las’ part 
of de night de skeeters is too full to 
pay any ’tenshun to de Cunnel.” 

It seems that it is not alone the mos- 
quitoes that take all the pleasure out of 
Henry’s vacation. The noises, too, dis- 
turb him. It just happened that the 
place he selected because of its appar- 
ent peace and quiet is really quite near 
a popular automobile highway. The 
cars, with their accompanying noises, 
pass there continually—day and night. 
In the day time, too, frequent groups 
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stop off for picnics by the roadside, each 
party having its portable talking machine 
and full allotment of small children. 

“At any rate,” Henry writes me, 
“there is ample noise, in volume and 
variety, to convince me that you have 
the right idea in considering deafness 
an advantage. But after the noises of 
the day the night comes, bringing with 
it the stars—and the mosquitoes! As I 
have said, I can understand that one 
may find compensations in deafness, 
thinking of what he has escaped; there 
is a bright side to it. But where do you 
optimists stand on this mosquito sub- 
ject? I challenge you to show me where 
the mosquito has ever been anything but 
a total loss to the world—an annoyance 
and a nuisance.” 

A. challenge! And to an Irishman! 

Any one who has met the mosquito 
must acknowledge that the insect has 
its good points. But I shall go a little 
farther and make a statement that may 
startle most of you—and perhaps be 
fatal to Henry when he sees what his 
innocent question has started. What I 
am going to say is this: That with the 
possible exception of deafness, the mos- 
quito has contributed more than any 
other single factor to the development 
of our modern civilization! 

It is pretty well accepted that the 
human race had its start in the tropics. 
It seems quite probable that man dwelt 
for many ages in the warmer regions of 
the earth before making his way to the 
colder sections. One theory is that in- 
creasing population made this move de- 
sirable. Another, held by the late 
Doctor Gorgas, by the way, is that man 
was driven from his tropical home by 
the mosquito. 

Prehistoric man knew nothing of agri- 
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culture. He lived in caves or hollows 
in the ground; or, rather, sought out 
such spots to protect himself from the 
elements from time to time. His food 
was fruits, nuts, sand, gravel, splinters, 
dried grass, shavings and such things. 
In fact, some modern students of 1 
history of mankind are inclined to think 
that the present day use of breakfast 
foods is a sort of instinctive or intuitive 
reversion to the shavings and dried grass 
of our ancestors. 

I am sorry that space will not permit 
me to trace the problem in more detail. 
I am just sketching the situation to 
enable you to grasp what an im- 
portant part the mosquito has played in 
our development. Well, as Dr. Loomis 
Havemeyer tells us, “Nearly everything 
which we enjoy in life can be traced 
back to a very simple form among dif- 
ferent savage peoples the world over. 
Our great transportation system finds 
its origin in the log floating down the 
stream upon which the _half-drowned 
savage climbed in order to save his life. 
We can see the beginning of the art 
of cooking when the early hunter threw 
the freshly killed animal in the embers 
of the fire.” 

When our dear ancestors tired of 
shavings, grass and fruits, and nuts hap- 
pened to be scarce, they acquired a taste 
for venison and such things; necessity, 
then as now, being the watchful mother 
of invention. When the venison impulse 
seized our far-off friend, however, it 
was necessary for him to go out and 
run a deer down on foot. Thus it hap- 
pened that he sometimes had his break- 
fast in Philadelphia and his dinner in 
San Francisco, so to speak. He prob- 
ably killed the animal with his bare 
hands, if he did not actually run it to 
death. Then one day a member of the 
tribe, slightly deafened and with his 
wits thus sharpened, happened to step 
on a sharp stone which cut his foot. As 
he sat down to nurse the injured mem- 
ber, it suddenly dawned on him that if 
the stone could do this much damage to 
him, it might be employed effectively on 
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the deer—or even against some not-too- 
dearly-beloved neighbor. So progress 
made its way. But the mosquito was 
there, too. 

There were really no homes in those 
days; nor houses. The caves and hol- 
lows were used only as_ protection 
against the elements and as storerooms. 
The people spent little time in them, as 
they lived practically all of their lives in 
the open. 

I have mentioned the origin of our 
great ocean steamship lines from the 
floating log. Well, as the realization 
that the log would not sink penetrated 
the minds of man, these logs were util- 
ized in making the first bridges. The 
younger and more active men also en- 
joyed themselves by mounting logs and 
floating about near the shore. It was 
great fun. But there were certain deaf- 
ened people here and there, and so the 
art of thinking had its birth. One of 
these people, very likely an adventurous 
girl, hit upon the idea of having a log 
hollowed out so that she could sit in it 
and ride about on the waters in com- 
fort. She felt awkward and ridiculous 
trying to ride the logs as the men did. 

The young man who carried out her 
idea went a trifle off the track at first. 
He selected an immense log and _ hol- 
lowed it out because he wanted it large 
enough for both the girl and himself. 
But when his “boat”? was completed he 
could not get it down to the river. And 
he was not asking any of the other men 
to help, or letting any of them in on his 
plans. Rivals were rivals even in those 
early days, and a deafened girl naturally 
had numerous suitors among the more 
discriminating and intelligent males. 

So, the youngster tried a smaller log, 
but becoming impatient after he had but 
partly hollowed it out, he moved it to 
the river and launched it. Unfortunately 
he had not appreciated the need of any- 
thing in the way of oars, and the log, 
with him in it, happened to get caught 
in a swift current. 

Three years later he returned. It 
had been a long walk from the spot 
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where he finally managed to get the log 
to the shore, and he had lost his taste 
for fish. Naturally he had wonderful 
stories to tell of his travels. None 
aroused so much interest as his state- 
ment that he had been in a land where 
there were no mosquitoes. The thing 
was incredible, of course, but as he 
happened to return at a season when the 
mosquitoes were especially vicious, he 
did not have much trouble in recruiting 
a group to accompany him to the new 
land. 

When they reached it they found that 
it actually was free from mosquitoes, or 
at least almost so. But it was a region 
vastly different from their old home. It 
was cold. They could not understand 
this, but it was clear to them that 
they needed for comfort something more 
than their own skins. So they added, 
quite naturally, the skins of any of the 
animals they could capture. Yes, you 
would have been surprised at the hand- 
some fur coats even the poorest folks 
had that first winter in the new land. 

It became quite clear, too, that they 
could no longer live in the open in any 
comfort, even with the extra. skins. 
What in the old land had been: mere 
shelters and storehouses now became 
houses and homes. And since so much 
more time was spent in them, they were 
naturally made larger and more com- 
fortable. 

These distant relatives of ours found, 
too, that fruits and vegetables did not 
grow all the year in this new region. 
It was not possible to go out and pick 
a banana or cocoanut when one felt 
hungry. Those who did not starve to 
death the first winter knew enough to 
lay in a reserve supply of food for the 
next. Animals, too, were difficult to 
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find in the winter, so they were cap- 
tured and penned up for use as needed. 
Food had to be provided for them, too. 
You can see how the mosquito was en- 
couraging industry. 

The children, of course, always made 
pets of the baby animals, often taking 
them from the pens into the houses. 
The older animals, too, if they hap- 
pened to escape use as food, became 
accustomed to man, just as he became 
accustomed to them. A sort of friend- 
ship for the animals grew up in these 
ways, and marked the beginning of 
domesticated animals. I could go along 
for pages tracing these developments, 
but I think I have said enough to make 
my point. As Doctor Gorgas has sug- 
gested, the community life that began 
around the home fire after the mosquito 
had driven man to colder climates and 
forced him to create that home in place 
of the mere shelter and storehouse used 
in the tropics, did more to foster brain 
development and reasoning, with all its 
products, than any other thing. “Thus,” 
writes Dr. Henry G. Branham, in the 
Florida Entomologist, “according to this 
interesting speculation of Dr. Gorgas, 
the mosquito was responsible for our 
civilization.” 

And this, dear children, answers 
Henry’s question, and shows you how 
the humble mosquito pointed out the way 
for mankind’s great march to the won- 
ders of modern life—the radio, the 
moving picture, the ice-cream cone. To- 
morrow night we shall tell you the won- 
derful story of evolution, showing you 
how through the long, weary years the 
hen has gradually developed from the 
insignificant egg plant. 


I thank you! 





A merry heart doeth good like a medicine. 


Proverbs XVII, 22. 














The Practice Class 
Material for Teachers of Lip-Reading 


By Corauie N. KENFIELD 


RACTICE makes perfect through 
Pi. subconscious recognition of 

technique. That the process may 
be an adventure, and not a task, is the 
concern of the teacher of lip-reading. 

Three essentials must be considered. 
First, the subject matter. Second, the 
aims of the practice. Third, the meth- 
ods of presentation. 

Practice material must consist of well- 
chosen matter if it would hold the in- 
terest, and be of educational value. It 
may at times be humorous, at times 
serious, but it must be suited to the 
needs and interests of the adult student 
in a class of both men and women. 

Material for the advanced student is 
not difficult to find, but to be able to 
select for an elementary grade material 
that is simple, and yet not childish in 
context, is quite another matter. It is 
an art to be able to present a subject 
suited to the adult mind, in the simple 
visible vocabulary that is necessary if 
the beginning student would understand. 

The chief aims of general practice 
should be concentration, together with 
quickness and alertness of eye and 
mind. The advantage of practice in 
class is the opportunity afforded to read 
many mouths. 

Material may be well selected and yet 
worthless if it is not well presented. 
The teacher who can present one topic 
or theme in several ways is sure of 
holding the interest of her class. The 
class anticipates an adventure when 
“Games” is announced, and the members 
are eagerly alive at the start, and keen 
at the finish. 

As it is with the child, so it is with 
the adult, competition stimulates, there- 
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by making concentration effortless and 
fatigue negligible. 


SYNONYMS—ELEMENTARY Work 
1—I am surprised. 
You astonish me. 
I was amazed that you would do 
such a thing. 
The sudden failure of 
astounded me. 
2—He refused to go. 
He would not help me. 
She declined the invitation. 
3—You are in the wrong. 
You have made a mistake. 
Your spelling is incorrect. 
There is an error in the bill. 
It is not right for you to do that. 
4—He will not work. 
The boy is lazy. 
Why do you idle away your time? 
5—Will you help me? 
Will you do something for me? 
Did you assist the poor man? 
Will you aid the mother and child? 
6—She is a bright woman. 
She made a clever remark. 
The horse is an intelligent animal. 
The boy is “as smart as a steel 
trap.” 
7—It is a beautiful day. 
She is a lovely girl. 
The weather has been fine. 
It is a pleasant evening. 
8—The work is done. 
I have finished reading the book. 
I completed the task in one week’s 
time. 
9—She is as neat as a pin. 
She is tidy about her personal ap- 
pearance. 
She is orderly in her home. 
She is a prim old maid. 
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10—He is a man of wealth. 
They are in affluent circumstances. 
California is a productive state. 
The house is valuable. 
She wore a costly velvet dress. 
11—The bread is stale and hard. 
The house has a firm foundation. 
I like to feel solid ground under 
my feet. 
12—His voice is harsh. 
He is a rough spoken man. 
She has a sharp tongue. 
His manner is gruff. 
13—The child is healthy. 
He is a vigorous man. 
Grandfather is hale and hearty at 
seventy-five. 
He is as strong as an ox. 
14—What time does the sun rise? 
Did you ascend the mountain? 
It is difficult (hard) to mount a 
steep flight of steps. 
15—You did the right thing. 
He is a man of integrity. 
The judge administered justice. 
Speak the truth. 


PracTicE ON NAMES 

Two pupils at the blackboard. .The 
teacher repeats given name only, once 
to the class and once to the pupils at 
the board. One pupil writes the given 
name quickly on the board. The other 
pupil must try to write as many correct 
surnames as can be instantly recalled. 
The members of the class are told to 
run to the board if they can think of 
additional surnames. 


Christopher (Columbus—Wren) 


George ( Washington—Dewey ) 

Charles ( Dickens—Darwin—Lind- 
bergh) 

Abraham (Lincoln) 

Walter (Raleigh—Scott ) 

William (Shakespeare—Tell—Taft— 
McKinley ) 

Robert, Rob (Fulton—Bruce—Roy) 

Theodore (Roosevelt) 

Henry (Clay—Longfellow—VIII 
—Ford) 

Samuel (Morse—Clemens ) 

Alexander (Hamilton—the Great) 








Frederick 
Daniel 
Horace 
Julius 
Patrick 
John 
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(Great ) 

(Boone—W ebster ) 

( Mann—Greeley ) 

(Cesar) 

(Henry) 

( Adams—Marshall—Cal- 
houn—W hittier—Rocke- 
feller ) 


Thomas, Tom ( Jefferson— Moore--Edison 


Roger 
Benjamin 


Calvin 
Nathaniel 
Herbert 
Edwin 
Stephen 
Cyrus 
Eugene 
James 


Paul 
Grover 
Victor 
Mark 
Oliver 
Ralph 
Alfred 
Martin 


—Thumb—The 
Son) 

( Williams ) 

( Franklin—J onson—Harri- 
son ) 

(Coolidge) 

(Hawthorne) 

(Spencer—Hoover ) 

(Arnold) 

( Foster ) 

( Field) 

(Field) 

( Garfield—Madison—Mon- 

roe ) 

( Jones—Revere ) 

(Cleveland ) 

(Hugo) 

( Anthony—Hopkins ) 

(Holmes—Cromwell ) 

(Emerson) 

(Tennyson ) 

(Luther—Van Buren) 


Piper’s 


Pupils are to tell something about the 
men they name. 


How 
Intermediate Work. 


Do You Fret? 
Pupils write the 


word on the board and repeat sentence. 


1—I feel well. 

2—I feel tired. 

3—I feel happy. 

4—I feel hungry. 

5—I feel cold. 

6—I feel sorry for the woman. 

7—I feel impatient about the delay. 

8—lI feel angry because of his injus- 
tice. 

9—I feel sleepy because I was up late 
last night. 

10—I feel cross because I lost my 
watch. 

11—I feel thirsty because I ate ham for 
dinner. 











12—I feel wide awake because I drank 
three cups of coffee for dinner. 

13—I feel stupid because I am not in- 
terested in the subject. 

14—I feel ashamed because I realize 
that I did wrong. 

15—I feel abashed because of my te- 
merity. 

16—I feel embarrassed because of my 
lack of tact. 

17—I feel indifferent because I care 
nothing about it. 

18—I feel like laughing because the 
story was humorous. 

19—I feel contented because I am hap- 
py. (Have sufficient—.) 

20—I feel Janguid because the weather 
is warm. 

21—I feel rash because I spent so much 
money. 

22—I feel bold because I have been 
successful. 

23—I feel exhilarated because of my 
swim in the surf. 

24—I feel glum because I have not an 
idea in my head. 

25—I feel astonished because it was un- 
expected. 

26—I feel timid because I am afraid of 
a mouse. 

27—I feel nervous for no reason. 

28—I feel satisfied because I have had 


enough, 


History 


Dictation—Pupils write the date and the 
correct event. Teacher merely asks 
the question. 

1—What occurred on July 4, 1776? 

Declaration of Independence. 
2—What happened on Sept. 14, 1638? 
Harvard College founded. 

3—What took place on June 17, 1775? 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

4—What occurred on the 24th of Jan., 
1848? 
Gold found in California. 

5—What happened on April 12, 1861? 
Bombardment of Ft. Sumter. 

6—What took place on March 4, 1921? 
Inauguration of President Harding. 
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7—What occurred on Oct. 19, 1781? 

Cornwallis surrendered. 
8—What happened on February 22, 1732? 

George Washington born. 

Any interesting and well-known date 
may be added to this list. After dic- 
tation is given, the teacher goes over 
the list, and gives the material in the 
following manner. Pupils check their 
papers. 

Example—Gold was found in Califor- 
nia January 24, 1848. 
George Washington was born 
February 22nd, 1732, etc. 

The teacher now asks. “How many of 
you had no errors in your list?” 

“One, two, three errors, etc. 
raise hands. 


Pupils 


RepucE Your ANSWERS TO NUMBERS 


Pupils write word and corresponding 
number on the board and repeat the 
sentence. 


1—A dozen California oranges cannot 
be carried in a paper bag (12). 
2—Imagine the surprise of that father 
and mother when the stork brought 
triplets (3). 

3—I well remember my pride in my 
first pair of kid gloves (2). 

4—I bought a quire of paper and some 
envelopes to match (24). 

5—The farm is a mile from the rail- 
road (5280). 

6—There are twin beds in the chil- 
dren’s room (2). 

7—My husband smokes so many 
cigarettes that he buys them by the 
gross (12 doz., 144 pkgs.). 

8—I bought a ton of coal before win- 
ter set in (2240). 

9—I shall be away from home a 
week (7). 

10—We pay our taxes annually (1). 

11—How often does the century plant 
bloom? (100). 

12—Potatoes are no longer sold by the 
bushel (4). 

13—An automobile can go a long dis- 
tance on one gallon of gasoline (4). 
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14—The camel is a fleet-footed quad- 
ruped (4). 

15—A man and a chicken resemble each 
other in one respect, both are bipeds 
(2). 

16—The box of apples weighed a stone 
(14). 

17—The ship went aground in a fathom 
of water (6). 

18—I bought a yard of yellow ribbon 
(36). 

19—The man drives a fine span of 
horses (2). 

20—Who of this generation has driven 
horses tandem? (2—3 or more). 

21—My wife has been abroad for a 
year (12). 

22—The sand flowed through the hour- 
glass (60). 

23—The generous baker gave me a 
baker’s dozen of rolls (13). 


Action (Advanced Work) 


Teacher reads definition. The pupil, 
having the slip with the sentence con- 
taining the word used as defined, comes 
forward, writes the word on the board, 
repeats the definition and reads the 
sentence. Word-for-word repetition of 
the definition is not expected. Encour- 
age pupils toward self-expression. 

A blow is a sudden impact as of a 
fist or club. 

A blow is given with hand or weapon. 

A shock is a sudden encounter with 
some heavy body, as railway trains. 

We speak of the shock of battle. 

A slap is given with the open hand. 

A lash is given with a whip, thong, or 
the like. 

A buffet or cuff is given with the 
hand. 

A cuff is somewhat sidelong; it is a 
blow with the hand. as a box on the ear. 

A stripe is the effect or mark of a 
stroke. 

In the metaphorical sense, the word 
blow is used for sudden, stunning ca- 
lamity or sorrow. 

Stroke for sweeping disaster, and also 
for sweeping achievement and success. 
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We say a “stroke of paralysis, or a 
stroke of genius or luck.” 

We speak of the buffets of adverse 
fortune. 

We speak of a shock of electricity, or 
of a surgical operation, or a shock of 
surprise. 

Sentences for the above. 

The policeman struck the thief a blow 
with his club. 

The sudden death of the man was a 
great blow to his family. 

With each stroke of the oar the boat 
sped forward. 

By a mere stroke of luck he realized 
a fortune from his investment. 

She suffered a stroke of paralysis. 
(May be omitted.) 

The shock of the impact of the trains 
threw the passengers from their seats. 

The lineman fell from the pole when 
a shock of electricity passed through his 
body. 

It takes time to recover from 
shock of an accident. 

Her sudden appearance in my room 
gave me a shock of surprise. 

I do not like to see a woman slap a 
child. 

The plaster was thrown on the wall 
in a slapdash manner. 

See that man lash his horse with the 
whip! 

The woman gave her 
tongue lashing. 

The lash of a tongue is as stinging as 
the lash of a whip. 

During the storm the captain. was 
lashed to the bridge. 

He has been the victim of the buffets 
of misfortune. 

The fishing boat was obliged to buffet 
the storm. 

The small boat was buffeted about by 
the waves. 

The mother tried to cuff the boy, but 
he dodged her hand and ran from the 
room. 

Never box a child’s ears, for you may 
cause severe injury. 

The cruel master gave the slave three 
stripes with a leather thong. 


the 


husband a 











Geography Notes 


By EvizaBetTH STRICKLAND 


(Continued from July) 


CHIEF COUNTRIES 


[ater study of the races of mankind 
alone may be made to serve as an 
introduction to the chief countries 

of the Old and the New World. 


Competitive location work for a few 
moments is most stimulating to the de- 
sire to know, and to know well, where 
lands talked about may be found. 

“Show a land where yellow people 
live,” etc. 

Note: Education means development, 
not simply the acquisition of facts regu- 
larly prescribed to be studied in a given 
period of time. 

Among the best means to this end is 
the privilege of asking “Why?” “How?” 
and whenever it is within the mental 
ability of the child to understand, it is 
his right to be answered. If he is too 
young, he should be frankly told that 
he cannot understand the explanation 
yet, but.later it will be interesting for 
him to study. 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that 
the teacher needs to hold the class to 
legitimate questioning. It is time wasted 
if questioning runs riot. 

For instance, it is not desirable to 
give a lengthy explanation of the meth- 
ods used by scientists to find out the 
gases in the sun. The statement, “The 
sun is a ball of fire” may bring out the 
question, “How do you know?” The 
child could not understand if an effort 
were made to explain, but he does know 
that we get heat and light from fire and 
that the sun furnishes the world with 
light and heat. This is enough knowl- 
edge for the present. When his devel- 
opment is sufficient for him to under- 
stand, he may be told more. 
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SoIL 


The initial idea of the different kinds 
of soil may come from the care of 
plants in the classroom; children soon 
notice that soil must be moist for plants 
to grow well, but it may take some time 
to convince them that most plants thrive 
better in rich loam than in dry, sandy 
soil. 


Children living in the country often 
see farmers carting animal and vegetable 
matter, spreading it over the land and 
then plowing it into the dirt, and they 
know this makes the land richer and 
better for plants. 


If city bred, the probability is that the 
children have seen men fertilizing the 
large plots of grass in parks. A few 
questions will serve to call their atten- 
tion to the necessity of mixing decayed 
animal or vegetable matter with sandy 
dirt if the plants are to grow well, be- 
cause plants must have food and drink 
just as truly as animals must have food 
and drink. The study of the process 
by which soil is made may well wait 
until another year. 


Experiment with seeds and_ plants. 
Compare those sprouting in warm sun- 
shine with others planted in a dark 
place or a cool place. 


Start two plants at the same time, 
giving one plant plenty of water to drink, 
and the other very little. Call attention 
to the difference in the size and beauty 
of plants growing in rich, soft dirt and 
those in dry, hard dirt; thus, by obser- 
vation of plants growing in the class- 
room, children may gain their initial idea 
of soil. 
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LATITUDE AND Its ErFect ON CLIMATE 

Boundaries change, kings come and 
go, islands disappear from the face of 
the ocean, but there are certain funda- 
mental facts that remain unaltered and 
supply the foundation for our whole 
geographic structure. 

The teacher who recalls how hard the 
subject of latitude seemed in her own 
school days will have patience with the 
confusion of mind often shown by her 
pupils of today. 

We read “Latitude is the distance 
north or south from the equator.” Every 
circle, large and small, is divided into 
360 equal parts, one part is called a 
degree. 

The distance from the equator to 
either pole is 90 degrees (90°). 

Around the globe we can draw any 
number of circles parallel with the equa- 
tor. Such circles are called parallels. 
Parallels show how far places are north 
or south from the equator. We name 
the parallels in degrees, beginning with 
the equator (marked 0). 

3y the mature mind this is easily un- 
derstood, but perhaps the above is given 
a class to learn, after which questions 
on the subject are given and the an- 
swers are somewhat like the following: 


“What is latitude?” “Latitude is a line north 
or south from the equator.” 

“What is meant by the equator?” 
tor means half the earth.” 

“What is a circle?” “A circle is a line.” 

“What is one part of a circle called?” “One 
part of a circle is called 360 degrees.” 

“What are parallel lines?” “Parallel lines 
are degrees.” 

“Why do our maps 
lines?” “I don’t know.” 


“The equa- 


have many parallel 

Answers like the above are not un- 
common. If a class memorizes the text, 
possibly the answers may be better than 
the above, but can we be sure the sub- 
ject is any better understood? Suppose 
we take up the subject in the following 
order: 

1. Is the word distance really under- 
stood? Let us forget all about latitude 
for a moment and talk about something 
with which all are familiar, viz.. our 
city streets. 
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In the following quiz the answers are 
not to be given to the pupils, but merely 
show what the teacher wants to draw 
out. The pupils are to work out all 
problems for themselves, as far as pos- 
sible. 

“Why do we have our streets num- 
bered?” “So that we may easily find 
out how many blocks it is from one 
place to another.” 

“How many blocks is it from our 
school to B’s store?” “It is eight blocks 
from our school to that store.” (Of 
course, the teacher selects some well- 
known place.) 

“What is the distance from our school 
to B’s store?” “It is eight blocks from 
our school to the store.” 

Continue this kind of questioning un- 
til the class really understands that dis- 
tance means how far. 

2. Suppose we take a ruler and no- 
tice the lines marked on it. 

“Why are the lines marked on the 
ruler?” “The lines tell us how far to 
measure on wood or other things.” 

Now give a light picture, a thumb- 
tack and a yardstick to some boy and 
ask him to tack the picture 2 yards 6 
inches from the floor, and then ask: 
“Why did John use a yardstick?” “Be- 
cause he wanted to know the right dis- 
tance from the floor to hang the pic- 
ture.” 

“Don’t you think John might guess 
how far 2 yards 6 inches is from the 
floor?” “No, not exactly.” 

“How many inches are marked on the 
yardstick?” “Thirty-six inches.” 

“What part of a foot is 6 inches?” 
“Half a foot.” 

“What do we call one-twelfth of a 
foot?” “One inch.” 

Continue to question about things 
well known, as: “How many like to 
play ball or tennis?” “Why are the ten- 
nis and ball courts marked off with 
lines?” “To show the distance a_ boy 
must run and where he must stop, to 
know when a ball is ‘out’ or not, etc., 
etc.” 
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3. Questions about the earth, maps 
and globes: 


“What shape is the earth?” 

“Is a ring round like a ball ?” 

“Ts a circle round like a ring?” 

“Is your finger ring a circle?” 

“Why are our globes marked off with 
rings (circles) around them?” 


(“We may count these circles and 
find out how far any place is from the 
equator.”’ ) 

“Why do we want to know the dis- 
tance a country is from the equator?” 

(“Because the distance from the 
equator shows us what kind of climate 
and products it may have.’’) 


“If the earth is very hot near the 
equator, how do people feel who live 70 
degrees away from the equator?” 

“Do you know the name of a man 
who sailed 90 degrees away from the 
equator?” (Tell stories of Peary.) 

4. “How do you know when lines are 
parallel?” Teach that the lines must 
run in the same direction, and they 
must be exactly the same distance from 
each other. 

“Who can draw several parallel lines 
on the blackboard?” 

“Are there any parallel avenues or 
streets in our city?” 

“Look on the map (use Mercator’s 
Projection ).” 

“Do you see any parallel lines?” 

“Show the equator.” 

“How many parallels are north from 
the equator?” 

“How many south?” 

“Why are those parallels of latitude 
marked on the map?” 

(“So that we may count the number 
of degrees a place is from the equator.’’) 

“On what parallel of latitude is New 
Orleans?” (“On the 30th parallel.’’) 

(a) “How many degrees from the 
equator is New Orleans?” “It is 30 
degrees from the equator.’’) 

(b) “What is the latitude of New 
Orleans?” (New Orleans’ latitude is 
30 degrees north from the equator.’’) 
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(c) “What distance from the equator 
is New Orleans?” (“It is 30 degrees 
(distant) from the equator.’’) 

5. Take a tennis ball with no lines on 
it. Ask, “Where is New York?” “Why 
can we not locate it?” (‘Because we 
have no lines to measure by.”’) 

Select several of the world’s most 
important places, and have pupils de- 
termine their latitude on maps. 

Longitude ought not to be mentioned 
until the class thoroughly understands 
that (a) latitude means distance from 
the equator (not the line), (b) parallels 
are lines running in the same direction, 
equi-distant from each other, (c) the 
earth is round, consequently lines around 
it are circles, (d) every circle is divided 
into 360 degrees, just the same as every 
yard is divided into 3 feet, or every 
foot-rule into 12 inches. 

On the globe have pupils show that 
New York, Naples, Constantinople and 
Pekin are nearly on the same parallel. 
How far from the equator is this 
parallel? 41°. 

Have the same cities located on the 
map also to prove to the children’s 
satisfaction that distance may be meas- 
ured equally well on globe and map. 

6. Nothing will be gained by the 
study of Mathematical Geography in 
great detail at this time, but some bright 
pupil may soon ask “How many miles 
in one degree?” 

We shall go back to something we 
have the right to assume is known, and 
gradually work up to the answer of the 
question. 

We have learned that one degree is 
1/360 of a circle, just the same as one 
inch is 1/12 of a foot, or one foot is 
1/3 of a yard. After calling attention 
to these well-known facts, we shall re- 
turn to the consideration of the largest 
circle around the earth, which we call 
“the equator.” 

It is about 25,000 miles around the 
earth at the equator. Have we any boy 
or girl who can divide 25,000 miles into 
360 parts? Try it. He will find that 
one degree is about 69 1/6 miles. 
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“How many degrees from the equator 
is our home?” 

“About how many miles from the 
equator is our home?” 

?. Take up the study of climate as the 
result of latitude. 

Choose some well-known region of 
the United States and another region in 
Canada. Have the class find the lati- 
tude of each, and from the latitude 
judge the products and occupations of 
each place. 

Find out why Labrador is so cold, 
and make problems about the schools 
and education for the class to solve. 
Some will quickly visualize conditions 
there, while others will need many 
questions before they understand causes. 

“What is the latitude of Labrador?” 
“Between 52 and 60° N.” 

“Do you think the climate in Labra- 
dor is the same as the climate in British 
Columbia in the same latitude?” 

Of course we do not expect any of 
the class to know unless we have taught 
them, but much of Physical Geography 
may be taught incidentally, and this is 
an opportunity to introduce the notion 
that surrounding waters have a gréat 
effect on the climate. 

We now explain that a cold icy cur- 
rent from the Arctic Ocean washes 
against Labrador, while the water near 
British Columbia is not so cold. 

“Do you think there are fine farms 
in Labrador?” “Why?” 

“If the people in Labrador have lit- 
tle vegetable-food, what do they eat?” 

“What is the occupation of most men 
and boys there?” 

“Are these occupations hard and dan- 
gerous?” “Why?” 

“Do you think the men and _ boys 
stay at home much of the time?” 
“Why ?” 
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“What do the women and girls do at 
home ?” 

“Are Labrador people lazy or indus- 
trious ?” 

“Do they have much time for pleas- 
ure?” 

“There are not many schools in 
Labrador. Why?” 

“Ts it their fault if they cannot read 
nor write?” 

“Is is your fault if you do not know 
how to read, spell and write well?” 

8. Compare life in Labrador with 
that in the Amazon valley, calling at- 
tention to the fact that in very cold lati- 
tudes we find few railroads or ships to 
transport necessities, and people must 
work all the time to provide food and 
clothing, while in the torrid latitudes 
food grows very easily, and the people 
do not need much clothing, so they do 
not have to work very hard, and often 
are lazy. Such people do not care about 
schools. Show pictures of each. 

In this early consideration of climate 
care must be taken not to confuse 
the minds of the children with other 
causes than latitude, for differences in 
climate, such as the height of land, prox- 
imity of mountains or deserts, winds, 
ocean currents, etc., for these things 
are much more easily taught incidentally, 
one at a time, as occasion demands. 

Latitude, and the effect latitude has 
on climate, products, industries, and gen- 
eral life of people, must be thoroughly 
understood before the subject of longi- 
tude is approached. 

Discretion in question work is im- 
portant. Do not expect pupils of the 
Fourth Grade to solve problems that 
might well be given to an Eighth-Grade 
class. It only discourages them. 





Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


—William Cowper. 











ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL’S BENEFACTIONS 
TO AID THE HARD OF HEARING ADULT 


By Frep 


IS many benefactions to promote 
H the intellectual welfare of deaf 

children are matters of public 
record that have enshrined the memory 
of his name and his good deeds in the 
hearts of millions; but not well known 
are the many ways in which our be- 
loved Dr. Bell aided in the rebuilding, 
along modern lines, of the now flourish- 
ing profession of teaching speech-reading 
to the hard of hearing adult. The records 
show that it was largely due to his 
efforts that the profession gained the 
impetus that is carrying it to success as 
one of the most beneficial of services to 
the handicapped. 

When he first went to Boston, in 
April, 1871, he doubted the possibility 
of a totally and congenitally deaf per- 
son’s becoming proficient in the art of 
speech-reading. This doubt arose in 
his mind because of his exceptional 
knowledge of the mechanism of speech, 
and of the many invisible movements 
of the speech organs; also of the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing between words 
which, whether pronounced alike or not, 
are identical in appearance. His doubt 
was overcome, however, by Miss Sarah 
Fuller, who, with the assistance of one 
of her pupils, demonstrated that it was 
possible for a well-educated deaf-born 
person having a good command of 
spoken language to understand readily 
the speech of others. 

The ability of this pupil so surprised 
Dr. Bell that his curiosity was aroused 
as to the manner in which it was made 
possible. He determined to make a 
thorough study to discover what the 
prime factors were that formed the 
basis of what he believed to be an ex- 
ceptional efficiency on the part of that 
pupil. His studies continued more than 
two years, during which he made sev- 
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eral hundred experiments. The results 
convinced him that the high efficiency 
displayed by that pupil was possible to 
all speech-readers who would determine 
to achieve it. For it was due, he con- 
cluded, not only to proper instruction 
and the possession of a good command 
of language, but also to the conscious 
or unconscious cultivation of an ability 
to grasp the meaning of a sentence as 
a whole merely by understanding the 
key-words, as they appeared on the lips 
of the speaker. 

In January, 1874, he delivered an ad- 
dress in Worcester on “The Art of Lip- 
Reading,” in which he explained the 
results of his many experiments and 
stated that they had convinced him that 
the ability to understand a sentence as 
a whole was largely due to the culti- 
vated abilities of mental concentration, 
mental alertness, and quickness of ob- 
servation, as well as to the possession 
of a good command of colloquial lan- 
guage. 

Though the ancient art of speech- 
reading had probably been practiced to 
some extent for several thousand years, 
that address contained the first clear 
explanation of the basic factors that 
underlie all modern methods of teach- 
ing speech-reading, methods that have 
been brought up to their present stage 
of development by the experience of 
half a century. 

During that important address Dr. 
Bell also explained “how words are 
ambiguous to the speech-reader, in- 
versely in proportion to their length. 
For the greater the variety of elements 
in a word, the less likelihood is there 
that another word can be found which 
will present exactly the same outline to 
the eye.” In demonstrating some of the 
difficulties, he carefully read this sense- 
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less sentence to several expert speech- 
readers: “It rate ferry aren’t, hadn’t 
four that reason high knit donned co.” 
Each person he tested insisted that he 
had said, “It rained very hard, and for 
that reason I did not go.” 


The next circular issued from his 
School of Vocal Physiology, 18 Beacon 
St., Boston, contained the statement that 
he gave instruction in lip-reading to 
students desiring to qualify as teachers 
of the art to hard of hearing adults. 
Though that may have been the first 
of all advertisements offering such in- 
struction, there is is no record that any 
student applied, and the credit for hav- 
ing been the first in our country to train 
a teacher of speech-reading for hard of 
hearing adults appears to belong to Miss 
Sarah Fuller. Miss Fuller, about eight 
years later, taught Miss Eleanor Hough, 
who taught speech-reading to hard of 
hearing adults from 1883 to 1893. 


Not many years passed, after the de- 
livery of that address, before Dr. Bell 
perceived how great a need there was 
for speech-reading among the hard of 
hearing. He also realized, as the records 
show, that if the possibilities of speech- 
reading were more widely known among 
hard of hearing adults, such knowledge 
might in turn awaken greater public 
interest in the teaching of speech and 
speech-reading to deaf children. During 
nearly a half a century his belief was 
that the more the advantages of speech- 
reading for hard of hearing adults dem- 
onstrated, the greater would be the in- 
terest of the public in teaching speech 
and speech-reading to deaf children. 

In 1887 he founded and endowed the 
Volta Bureau, to serve as a centralized 
source of correct information concern- 
ing the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
Evidently, however, its helpful activities 
had begun more than a year earlier, for 
on file were earlier communications 
from hard of hearing adults acknowl- 
edging helpful suggestions concerning 
the use of speech-reading. 


In March, 1894, replying to a letter 
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from the President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, regarding the 
approaching summer meeting, Dr. Bell 
wrote: “. .. As I stated in my last 
letter to you, I think we should make 
speech-reading particularly prominent 
this year . . . I think it would be an 
excellent plan to invite persons who 
lost their hearing in adult life, and sub- 
sequently acquired the art of speech- 
reading, to be present and address us 
upon the subject.” 


In 1900 he gave the funds necessary 
to publish “The Association Review,” the 
predecessor of the Votta ReEvIEw, 
which has become known as the lip- 
reader’s magazine. 


In June, 1901, in reply to a letter re- 
ceived from Miss L. E. Warren, then 
the leading teacher of speech-reading to 
hard of hearing adults, he wrote: 


“c 


. I have been anxious, as you 
know, for some years past, to have 
some person of ability take this special 
work up. ... If you wish my aid in 
financing a big enterprise—for the mass 
of the adult deaf—you can count upon 
me to aid you in every way I can. 

. If your success is due to your 
method of instruction, and not simply to 
your own personality, I would rather 
help you to teach teachers than pupils. 
.. . I want to see teachers of the adult 
deaf multiplied a hundred-fold.” 


In 1914, Dr. Bell again suggested the 
probability of arousing more interest in 
the public mind concerning the bene- 
ficial effects of teaching speech and 
speech-reading to deaf children. He 
advocated the desirability of using many 
pages in the VoLTA REvIEw to promote 
the founding of local schools of speech- 
reading for the hard of hearing adult, 
and he gave $500 toward helping the 
plan along. At that time there were 
two excellent normal training schools, 
Mr. Nitchie’s and Miss Bruhn’s, whose 
graduates he thought should be en- 
couraged to open local schools and to 
contribute to the literature of the pro- 
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fession; for he believed that it was pos- 
sible to build up a great profession in 
this field. And before his death, in 


The Volta Review 


1922, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
fulfilled his wish that such teachers be 
“multiplied a hundred-fold.” 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


An Association Director Honored 


On June 4, 1928, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon Mr. E. A. Gruver 
by Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. On 
June 11 he was initiated an alumnus member 
of the Iota Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, Gettys- 
burg College, his Alma Mater. Mr. Gruver 
is superintendent of the School for the Deaf 
at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Association. 





More Research Work Possible 


In the November, 1924, Votta Review, Dr. 
S. J. Crowe of Johns Hopkins University out- 
lined a plan whereby the otological depart- 
ment of that institution might study the under- 
lying causes of deafness. It was the hope of 
the staff to study under the miscroscope the 
eustachian tubes, drums, ossicles, inner ears 
and auditory nerves of individuals who, before 
death, had had some form of ear trouble. A 
fund yielding $6,000 annually had been granted 
for this work. 

Recently the Baltimore papers carried the 
announcement that gifts amounting to $30,000 
a year had been received for Dr. Crowe’s 
researches. 





Miss Worcester Appreciated 


For a number of years Miss Margaret J. 
Worcester has been a teacher of lip-reading 
in Montreal. Recently she has organized a 


—Lewis Carroll. 


league there, the members of which are so 
enthusiastic that they are moving forward 
at a swift but sure pace. In appreciation of 
Miss Worcester’s ability, the Federation Board 
has appointed her chairman of the program 
committee for the next Conference. Local 
appreciation of her work and interest was 
expressed by the Montreal League when the 
members presented her with a life membership 
in the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 





Lip-Reading Classes in Pasadena 


Over a year ago Miss Lou Delight Smith 
and Miss Annette Gilmore began the teach- 
ing of lip-reading at the Y. W. C. A. in 
Pasadena. There was not, at that time, any 
lip-reading taught in the public schools. A 
news item in the daily paper brought an 
immediate response, and since then the 
class has flourished. 

These two enterprising teachers read in the 
Votta Review of similar work being carried 
on by Miss Kessler in the Y. W. C. A. of 
Omaha, and established their classes on similar 
lines. They feel that it is an excellent way 
of interesting the public in places where there 
are no public school classes. 





True to Form 
Sandy McNab (at the license office) ; “Can 
I no’ ha’ a wireless leecence for ma radio 
set a bit cheaper? I’m quite deaf in one ear. 
—London Opinion. 
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The Conference 


The 1928 Conference has taken its place 
in the pages of history, but the memory of 
its many outstanding features will forever 
linger in the minds of those who were 
privileged to be present. Everyone agreed 
that it was the best Conference ever held— 
that each year adds an indefinable something 
to the meetings that causes them to stand out 
above all other meetings. The Federation is 
just one big family interested in a common 
cause. The spirit of fellowship and perfect 
understanding is manifest on all sides; no 
one is a stranger for very long, and those 
speakers who are strangers in our midst are 
soon warmed by the genial glow of our hos- 
pitality and succumb to the spirit of the occa- 
sion; no one is permitted to feel shy or re- 
served, but everyone is taken into the family 
circle and made to feel at home. This won- 
derful spirit of comradeship has never been 
more evident that it was in St. Louis. St. 
Louis is a city noted for its unbounded hos- 
pitality and it is not at all difficult for us to 
understand how it achieved this distinction. 
Before we reached its hospitable portals the 
gates of the city had been thrown open to us 
by the Mayor, the Superintendent of Schools, 
the Hotel Association, the Convention Bureau, 
and last but by no means least, by the gracious 
daughter of the Federation, The St. Louis 
League for the Hard of Hearing. With such 
a charming reception it would have been im- 
possible to fail to enjoy the splendid program, 
the delightful entertainments and sight-seeing 
trips planned for us. 


The joy began with the arrival of the first 
party of Conference delegates on Saturday 
afternoon and lasted through the entire meet- 
ing. Hotel Chase with its spacious lounge and 
assembly halls placed at our disposal buzzed 
with activity. Most of the delegates had ar- 
rived by Sunday afternoon, and those at the 
registration desk were kept busy. It is in- 
teresting to note that 296 registered during 
the Conference, representing 29 states and 36 
local organizations for the hard of hearing. 
Things moved forward without a hitch, due 
to the admirable management of Mr. Becker, 
Chairman of Arrangements, Mrs. Rubey, Presi- 
dent of the St. Louis League, and the various 
committees made up of the League members. 
The League held “Open House” on Sunday 
evening and warmly welcomed the many 
Visitors to its charming home. 

The formal program opened on Monday 


morning with Dr. Newhart presiding. The 
Reverend Edward S. Travers of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, St. Louis, pronounced the 
invocation. This was followed by addresses 
of welcome by Mrs. Rubey, Mr. Becker, Mrs. 
Rachael S. Michael of the Board of Education, 
and Dr. Goldstein, all of St. Louis; and Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips of New York, our first 
President. The scientific program which 
followed met with great acclaim. Even the 
otologists did not hesitate to admit that they 
had never attended a better program at any 
otological meeting than the one offered from 
our platform. In order to realize the great 
value of this session it will be necessary to 
read the splendid papers which will be pub- 
lished in the Conference Proceedings in the 
November Votta Review. Dr. Ross Faulkner 
of New York, Dr. Harold Lynwood Warwick 
of Fort Worth, Dr. J. H. Humphrey of St. 
Louis, Dr. Harvey Fletcher of New York, Dr. 
Edmund, Prince Fowler of New York, and Dr. 
Harold Hays of New York presented papers 
which were discussed by the St. Louis otol- 
ogists, Dr. Eugene Senseny, Dr. Arthur M. 
Alden, and Dr. E. L. Myers, and by others 
who desired to take part in the discussion. 


The official photograph of the Conference 
was taken at the close of the Monday morning 
session on the lawn of the Hotel Chase. This 
was followed by the Zone Luncheons, the first 
of the many charming luncheons held during 
the week. The Zone Luncheons were in 
charge of the Zone Vice-Presidents and were 
beautifully appointed affairs. Thirty-eight at- 
tended the Zone I and Zone II Luncheon 
which had decided to combine forces; ninety- 
five, the Zone III Luncheon; and twenty-one 
came from the far west to the Zone IV Lun- 
cheon. The other luncheons were equally 
enjoyable affairs and attested the popularity 
of this feature of the Conference—a permanent 
part of the Conference program. An innova- 
tion this year was the Editors’ Breakfast. The 
breakfast nourished our bodies with its deli- 
cious food, and our minds with valuable dis- 
cussions on the various phases of editing club 
bulletins. Dr. Gilpatrick, the chairman, led 
the discussion, and we are sure that the 
splendid contributions to the program will aid 
in enriching the club bulletins for 1928-29. 

The Elimination Contest for the 1928 Na- 
tional Lip-reading Tournament concluded the 
formal program for the first day. Charleston, 
New York, Minneapolis, The Cleveland Asso- 
ciation, and Toledo, won the honor of com- 

(Continued on page 445) 
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The Federation Digest 


Editor: Betty C. Wright 
Assistant Editor: Elizabeth E. Sargent 





OFFICERS OF THE FEDERATION 


Horace Newhart, M. D., President 
Harvey Fletcher, Ph. D., President-Elect 
Annetta W. Peck, 
Vice-President, Zone I 
Florence P. Spofford, 
Vice-President, Zone II 
Gertrude Torrey 
Vice-President, Zone III 
Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, 
Vice-President, Zone IV 
Betty C. Wright, Secretary 
Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Treasurer 








EDITORIAL ETHICS 


Every now and then a club bulletin comes 
to our desk containing an article or articles 
previously published in some other club bul- 
letin, the Federation Digest, the VoLta 
REVIEW, or some other magazine. We instantly 
recognize it, as do other readers of these 
papers. Perhaps your little paper will wing 
its way into some community which has not 
heard of any of the above named publications ; 
the article taken from the other paper meets 
with approval; and the laurels go to you 
because you have failed to give due credit 
to the other paper. Is it quite fair to 
the other who has prepared the article for 
publication to have it re-appear elsewhere 
without some mention of its source? In the 
big publishing houses where all articles are 
copyrighted this would be termed “plagiarism,” 
and those guilfy of plagiarism could be sued 
by those whose material they use without 
mentioning the magazine from which they 
have borrowed it; in our smaller field of club 
bulletins, we do not use such a harsh word, 
but we ascribe it to thoughtlessness, which 
we know is the real reason. Very few of 
the club bulletins are copyrighted, but the 
Votta Review and most other magazines 
are. All magazines are delighted to have 
excerpts from their publications appear in 
other papers if due credit is given. Would 
it not be better even in our own Federation 
family to issue our bulletins according to the 
ethical standards of the larger publishing 
houses ? 





Place for 1929 Conference 


At the Ninth Annual Meeting in St. Louis 
Cleveland was chosen as the place for the 1929 
Conference. Mrs. James R. Garfield of Cleve- 
land was appointed Chairman of Local Ar- 
rangements. 


Elections 

At the Annual Meeting in St. Louis the 
following were elected officers of the Federa- 
tion and Chairmen of Committees: 

Dr. Horace Newhart, Minneapolis, President. 

Harvey Fletcher, Ph. D., New York, Presi- 
dent-Elect. 

Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Toledo, Treasurer. 

Betty C. Wright, Washington, Secretary. 

Elizabeth E. Sargent, Washington, Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mildred Kennedy, Boston, Field Counsellor. 





Annetta W. Peck, New York, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Zone I. 

Florence P. Spofford, Washington, Vice- 
President, Zone II. 

Gertrude Torrey, 
Zone III. 

Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, San Francisco, 
Vice-President, Zone IV. 


Chicago, Vice-President, 





BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Re-elected: Mrs. James F. Norris, Boston; 
Annetta W. Peck, New York; Dr. Douglas 
Macfarlan, Philadelphia. 

New Members: Dr. Roy Gilpatrick, Bos- 
ton; Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, New York. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 


Education Committee: Florence P. Spof- 
ford, Washington. 

Committee on Hard of Hearing Children: 
Mrs. James F. Norris, Boston. 

Teachers’ Committee: Olive Whildin, Bal- 
timore. 

Lip-Reading Tournament: Elizabeth Brand, 
Dayton. 

Exhibits: Elizabeth E. Sargent, Washington. 


Employment: Elizabeth E. Sargent, Wash- 
ington. 
Finance: Celia P. Nott, Boston. 


Nominating: Coralie N. Kenfield, San 
Francisco. 

Membership: Mathias U. Becker, St. Louis. 

Publication: Mrs. Laura Stovel, Washing- 
ton. 

Publicity: To be appointed. 


Research: Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, New 
York. 
Medical Research: Dr. Edmund Prince 


Fowler, New York. 
Physical Research: Harvey Fletcher, Ph. D., 
New York. 


Hearing Aids: Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, 
Philadelphia. 

Local Arrangements for Next Annual 
Meeting: Mrs. James R. Garfield, Cleveland. 


Program for Next Annual Meeting: Mar- 
garet Worcester, Montreal. 





From the Conference Platform 
“Along with a multitude of other prob- 
lems, the problem of the impairment of hear- 
ing has became a public health question, its 
solution a public duty. ... Here is a new and 
(Continued on page 447) 
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peting in the finals on Wednesday. Dr. 
and Mrs. Goldstein entertained the Officers 
and Members of the Board of Managers and 
the visiting otologists at dinner at their beau- 
tiful home in Hampton Park; the other mem- 
bers of the Conference were lured to the Roof 
Garden of the Chase by the cooling breezes 
and the inspiring music. The reception at 
9 P. M. in the Palm Room of the hotel af- 
forded everybody the opportunity of meeting 
everybody else. This was followed by a 
remarkable group of dances given by the 
Bates School of Dancing, brilliant dances 
executed with the skill of professionals. Gin- 
ger ale, generously donated by the Anheuser 
Busch Company of St. Louis, helped to dispel 
the intense heat which had been hovering over 
the city all day, and those desiring to indulge 
in the Terpsichorean Art again sought the 
coolness offered by the Roof Garden. 

On Tuesday morning the Consultation Serv- 
ce which met with such hearty approval last 
year was re-opened by Miss Susan A. Murphy 
of Chicago, Chairman. This service was of- 
fered on Wednesday and Thursday, also, and 
many questions relating to club problems were 
ably answered by those whose experiences had 
made them experts in the various lines. The 
Social Service Session on Tuesday morning 
was a real inspiration to those working for 
organization advancement. Dr. Richard Old- 
ing Beard, Professor Emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Executive Secretary of 
the Northwestern Conference for Child Health 
and Parent Education, presented an able paper 
on “The Organization of Local Leagues for 
Community Service.” This was followed by 
a paper by Mr. Elwood Street, Director of:the 
St. Louis Community Council. Mr. Street’s 
paper, “Publicity and Finance for Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing,” teemed with 
good practical advice on this very important 
problem which confronts all of our organiza- 
tions. Miss Estelle E. Samuelson of the New 
York League threw down a challenge when 
she discussed “The Attitude of Medical Exam- 
iners in Industry,” which was answered by 
Dr. Rice of the Frisco Hospital of St. Louis. 
Discussion followed each paper. 

Tuesday afternoon was given over to the 
Annual Business Meeting, the reports of the 
committees, the election of managers, and 
miscellaneous business. 

Tuesday evening was the time to which all 
of us had been looking forward—the boat ride 
on the Mississippi. What if the elements did 
interfere soon after we got on the boat and 
a blinding storm kept us from leaving the 
wharf! The boat was in festive attire, Jap- 
anese lanterns shed a mellow glow, and the 
music invited us to forget the raging storm 
and give ourselves over to the pleasures of 
the dance. Some of our hosts felt greatly 
upset over the enforced change of plans, but 
not nearly so upset as we would have been 
had the boat left its moorings when the 
captain considered it unsafe to do so. The 
storm curtains were drawn, so under the 


circumstances, the “stationary boat-ride” was 
much more delightful than an unsafe trip 
would have been. We were very much 
better off than those who decided to attend 
the Municipal Opera, and our evening on the 
Mississippi was an enjoyable affair. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to the 
National Lip-Reading Tournament. Interest 
was at white heat when the five contestants 
marched in with their banners unfurled. 
Mrs. Maude Douglass Hubert, Executive 
Secretary of the Charleston League, was the 
successful contestant. This is the second 
time Mrs. Hubert has won the cup, but last 
year she represented the Dayton League. 
Mr. E. O. Lough of Dayton, with a feeling 
of sympathy for the successful contestant 
whose spoils of victory go to the organiza- 
tion she represents, offered a medal of award 
which became the personal property of the 
victorious candidate. This was presented to 
Mrs. Hubert at the Banquet program on 
Thursday evening, at the same time the cup 
was given to the Charleston League. 

A Round Table on different kinds of pub- 
licity, conducted by Miss Elizabeth Sargent 
of Washington, was the closing feature of 
the program Wednesday morning. Mrs. 
Chamberlain of Springfield, Dr. Gilpatrick of 
Boston, Miss Gates of Toledo, Miss Vose of 
Portland, Miss Murphy of Chicago, and Mr. 
Simon S. Bass of St. Louis were responsible 
for the success of this program. In the after- 
noon an interesting demonstration was given 
by. the teachers and pupils of Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf. This was followed by a 
trip to the Jefferson Memorial to see the fa- 
mous Lindbergh Trophies. 

Can anyone who was present ever forget 
the splendid program on Wednesday evening! 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, Chairman of the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology of the Na- 
tional Research Council, gave us a real insight 
into the working of this Council when he pre- 
sented his excellent paper on “The Interest 
of the National Research Council in the Hard 
of Hearing.” This was followed by a few 
words from our beloved President, Dr. New- 
hart. who always tries to efface himself from 
the picture, but who stands out so prominently 
when he is caught by the spotlight. Every 
hard of hearing person who has faced the 
blank wall of despair at the knowledge of 
encroaching deafness should have heard Dr. 
Roy Gilpatrick’s paper, “What an Organiza- 
tion for the Hard of Hearing Means to One 
Professional Man.” Dr. Gilpatrick has a gift 
for vivid word pictures and many people spoke 
of his paper as a classic, a masterpiece. All 
who heard the paper will want to read it 
again, and all of you who have not heard it 
will be thrilled when you do read it in the 
November Votta Review. Dr. Hayden of 
Chicago paid a special tribute to this paper by 
saying that he wished that everyone of the 
140,000 members of the American Medical 
Association could have heard it. Dr. Hayden’s 
paper, “Relationship of the Otologist and the 
League,” showed a sympathetic understanding 
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of the problems of the deafened. Miss Peck 
in her paper, “The Deafened Must Work,” 
made a gripping plea for the 3,000,000 little 
deafened school children of today who may 
become the handicapped deafened adults of 
tomorrow, a real economic social problem. 
Dr. Goldstein’s talk, “The Speech of the 
Deafened Adult,” was followed by lantern 
slides showing the various club activities. 

Dr. Elmer L. Kenyon of Chicago, whose 
demonstration of methods used in the devel- 
opment of voices of the deafened had met 
with such enthusiastic reception on Wednesday 
afternoon, was the first speaker on the general 
program on Thursday morning. His talk was 
made impressive by a demonstration to show 
the remarkable improvement made in the voice 
of one of the pupils with whom he has been 
working for years. Dr. John A. Lapp, past 
president of the National Conference of Social 
Work, brought an inspiring message to us. He 
was so interested in the program to which 
he had been listening that he extended an in- 
vitation to our organization to combine its 
meeting with the meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work next year. Dr. 
Lapp was particularly impressed with the fact 
that in our work the deafened themselves have 
thrown themselves into the work and are en- 
deavoring to alleviate the handicap of deafness 
instead of standing back and letting the un- 
handicapped work for them. Miss Mildred 
Kennedy’s paper, “Going A-Visiting as Field 
Counsellor,” met with great applause. Miss 
Kennedy was unable to be present at the meet- 
ing, but the paper was read by Miss Betty 
Wright. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to sight- 
seeing. We had the privilege of visiting the 
Art Museum, the famous bear pits in the 
Zoological Gardens, Shaw’s Garden, and other 
interesting spots in St. Louis. 

The banquet on Thursday evening marked 
the climax of a perfect week. Two hundred 
and twelve sat down to the sumptuous repast 
in the softly lighted, artistically decorated 
banquet hall. The speakers’ table, a tier above 
the others, ran the length of the room, and 
smaller tables were used by the other guests. 
At the close of the banquet everybody went 
into the conference hall for the continuation 
of the program. Mrs. Cole of St. Louis, a 
speaker of Chautauqua renown, gave a humor- 
ous talk “On Reading a Book.” The new 
officers for 1928-1929 were reported and 
Cleveland was announced as the meeting place 
for the 1929 Conference. The President’s 
Trophy and the Lough Medal were presented 
to Mrs. Hubert, the winner in the National 
Lip-Reading Tournament. Columbus won the 
Treasurer’s Trophy, the award for the largest 
percentage of individual members in the Fed- 
eration, and Mrs. Kauffman received it for 
Columbus with a gracious speech. Dr. Gold- 
stein, who had been called upon to serve as 


Toastmaster, delighted in springing a few 
surprises when he called unon impromptu 
speakers. One of the speeches receiving un- 


bounded applause was the tribute Mrs. New- 


hart so charmingly paid to our honored presi- 
dent when she was called upon by Dr. Gold- 
stein. Miss Diamond, a singer of note, fa- 
vored us with a few choice selections, and the 
Missouri-Pacific Quartet, composed of colored 
men who are known from coast to coast, de- 
lighted us with negro spirituals and southern 
melodies. 

The Teachers’ Council on Friday morning 
brought the Conference to a close. It was 
indeed a week of unalloyed pleasure and in- 
spiration, and it was with real regret that we 
said good-bye at the end of the Teachers’ 
Luncheon. We are looking forward to our 
conference in Cleveland in 1929.—E. E. S. 


League Life 

The May-June number of League Life, the 
bulletin of the St. Louis League, was issued 
as a souvenir number dedicated to the Ninth 
Annual Conference. It is an unusually at- 
tractive bulletin in a light buff cover, every 
one of its twenty pages filled with interesting 
information about the Federation, the League, 
and St. Louis. Mr. Becker has not only de- 
monstrated his skill as Chairman of Arrange- 
ments, but he has shown himself to be an 
editor of no mean ability. His bulletin came 
in for a great deal of praise at the Editors’ 
Breakfast given during the Conference. The 
Federation appreciates the courtesy of the 
League in dedicating this bulletin to its Ninth 
Annual Meeting. 


Conference Exhibits 

Those who were privileged to visit the Con- 
ference Exhibits feel a glow of pride at the 
cleverness and the skill displayed by the local 
organizations in planning such attractive and 
interesting exhibits. The hall, just outside 
the Conference Hall, was admirably suited 
for the occasion, with its beaver board screens 
for the posters and card tables for club litera- 
ture and scrap books. Attractive posters, 
snappy captions, interesting snap shots, scrap 
books, club literature, and gay banners caught 
and held the attention of those passing through 
the hall. The exhibits served to impress 
people with the many and varied club activi- 
ties and the vast amount of good being ac- 
complished by the organizations for the hard 
of hearing. This was by far the best Confer- 
ence Exhibit ever held and more than one 
organization said that it would start in early 
to make the 1929 Conference Exhibit still 
better. 


Notice! 
Reprints have been made of the paper, “The 
Organization of Local Leagues for Commu- 
nity Service,” given at the Ninth Annual 
Meeting in St. Louis by Dr. Richard Olding 
Beard, Professor Emeritus of the University 
of Minnesota, and Executive Secretary of the 
Northwestern Conference for Child Health 
and Parent Education. Copies may be obtained 
from Federation Headquarters for six cents 
each. 
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a large field of activity that Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing may fitly occupy. It calls 
for a high order of community service. It 
demands a new propaganda, a new type of 
organization. It requires expert supervision. 
Sls "Dr. Richard Olding Beard. 
“Unfortunately for the physically handicapped 
there has grown up in industry a class of 
people called malingerers. Taking advantage 
of the dislike of people for the successful 
large corporation or industry, the malingerer 
capitalizes this attitude and collects damages 
for injuries which do not exist. It is very 
human for industry to protect itself by refus- 
ing to employ the physically handicapped.”— 
Dr. Rice, Frisco Hospital, St. Louis. 

“Looking to the future there are signs of 
the dawn of a better day, and as we observe 
the great increase of foundations for research 
which are being established we realize that at 
least an economic appreciation is being awak- 
ened..... There can be no higher function 
for this great organization than to further the 
promotion of such an institution and help to 
give to future generations the blessings of 
good hearing and salvage many of those who 
are still within the reach of succor in our 
present time. .... And although all preven- 
tive measures are least appreciated because 
when most effective they are not seen to have 
been necessary, yet it should take very little 
logic to convince any people that this conser- 
vation of human faculties is more important 
than forests or mines. or any material thing, 
and still more economically profitable. .... 4 
Dr. Ross Faulkner. 


“To this great Federation for the Hard of 
Hearing must we look for support, co-opera- 
tion, and enthusiastic furtherance of the good 
work of carrying on these school surveys 
until they have been completed and the results 
reported from every community in this great 
oS eee "Dr. Harold L. Warwick, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

“One of the most effective means of doing 
something for the health of the child is School 
Medical Inspection. So important is it, and 
so much has been done to improve the health 
standards of the child, that we might almost 
consider it a national duty..... "—Dr. J. H. 
Humphrey, Director of Hygiene, St. Louis 
Public Schools. 

“Progressive deafness will be mastered only 
when its inception and pre-inception periods 
are understood, and as these occur most often 
in early life, the study of the ears of children 
is desirable. ... . There is today too much 
promiscuous operating upon nose and ears, but 
in some cases some operative measures may be 
indicated. . . .”—Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler. 

“The management of an organization is like 
a tree. The roots and branches and leaves of 
‘the tree are the service which the organization 
for the hard of hearing performs, providing 
shelter for all those who need the aid of the 
agency. The blossoms of such a tree may be 
likened to publicity... .. The effective pub- 


licist for an organization for the hard of 
hearing will remember that the purpose of pub- 
licity is not just to make a noise about the 
organization but to interpret its methods and 
purposes to those who may use it or may 
give to it... . Interpretation and participa- 
tion are the fundamental and effective factors 
out of which grow effective publicity and 
a. ae ”"_-Elwood Street, Director of 
St. Louis Community Council. 


“Placement of the deafened is hard, hard 
work, but it must be done, and it’s our job. It 
is our job, in convention assembled, to seek 
solutions for nation-wide problems which af- 
ae eee ”—Estelle E. Samuelson. 


“Deafness is no longer ignored. It has, in- 
deed, its own place in the public interest, for, 
thanks to the perfecting of mechanical means 
of detection, its prevalence is becoming recog- 
But there are fewer vocational 
opportunities for the deafened today than at 
any time since organized effort for their em- 
ployment began in 1912..... ”"-Annetta W. 
Peck. 


“This is the message I would bring to you 
es am This great country of ours is filled 
with sad, broken, depressed, discouraged, grop- 
ing deafened ones who have not yet found 
their way to our growing brotherhood. They 
need us, even as we need them.... . ”— Mil- 
dred Kennedy. 


NotE—The proceedings which will be pub- 
lished in the November Votta Review will 
contain all of the papers given at the St. 
Louis Conference. 





Echoes from Montreal 


Miss Madeleine de Soyres of Montreal re- 
cently visited the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. Upon her return to Mont- 
real she told her League of the splendid work 
of the New York League and the personal 
inspiration she gained from her visit to its 
club rooms. “We, here in Montreal,” said 
Miss de Soyres, “have certainly caught the 
spirit of the League, but we could do much, 
very much more than we are doing to inter- 
pret deafness to the public and even to the 
doctors, so that much-needed educational re- 
forms may be begun and carried out here in 
Montreal. One of the things that we could 
do, I think, is to keep in closer touch with 
our sister organizations in Canada and the 
United States, and to follow their activities 
and read their bulletins.” 

The Montreal League is doing splendid 
work. It was with a feeling of pride that the 
Federation appointed Miss Margaret Wor- 
cester, President of the Montreal League, as 
Chairman of the 1929 Program Committee. 
This is the first time that a representative of 
a Canadian organization has taken such an im- 
portant part in the annual meeting of the 
Federation, and the sister organizations in the 
United States are rejoicing that Canada is to 
play this prominent role in the work. 
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HEALTH HINT! 
Full many a man, both young and old, 
Has gone to his sarcophagus, 
By pouring water, icy cold, 
Down his hot cesophagus! 








BE ... 





—Anon. 





Mystery Story.—The bluff old Colonel, 
says the Weekly Telegraph, was telling a 
jungle story in the club’s coffee room. 

“Yes,” he said, dramatically, “it was in the 
dead of night. Outside was a roving elephant 
bent on destruction. I crept out and shot it 
dead in my pajamas.” 

“But, Colonel,” drawled one of his listeners, 
“how the deuce did the thing get in your 


39) 


pajamas? 





Smart People, These Westerners!—Hotel 
Clerk: “Why, how did you get here?” 

Ranchman: “Oh, I just blew in from the 
West with a bunch of cattle.” 

Hotel Clerk (sarcastically, 
ranchman’s well worn suit): 
rest of them?” 

Ranchman: “Down at the stockyards. I 
ain’t as particular as they are.” 


looking at the 
“Where are the 





I Don’t Believe It!—There is a story be- 
ing circulated about an Easterner who was 
spending his vacation on the prairies. One 
morning he was boiling a pot of coffee and 
frizzling some bacon over a little fire he had 
made. The fire caught the grass of the 
prairie, and the man ran along behind it to 
keep the skillet over the blazing grass. Ac- 
cording to this story, by the time he had his 
bacon properly “frizzled,” he was two miles 
from the pot of coffee. 





And Now Back East Again!—The new 
correspondence clerk was a college graduate 
and very desirous of making his letters abso- 
lutely perfect as to English. This made him a 
trifle slow as a dictator as he often hesitated 
and weighed his language to be sure he had 
the exact word. The stenographers insisted 
he always put them to sleep. But an incident 
happened last week that may cure him. He 
was dictating and hesitated over a word. 

“Do you ‘retire’ a loan?” he asked his 
stenographer. 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 














The young lady, who had dozed off a trifle, 
awoke with something of a start and replied, 
sleepily, “No; I sleep with Mamma.” 





Cause and Effect.—“No more shall I hear 
him arrive on the doorstep just as the clock 
strikes eight,” she said to her dearest girl 
friend. “Gracious!” said the latter. “And 
the hall light will never burn low for him 
again,” continued the first girl. “You don’t 
mean it!” was all her friend could think to 
say. “I do,” said the girl. “He will never 
sit on the sofa three nights a week, and some- 
times four and five, and call me pet names, 
as he has been doing for three years. And 
tonight I am going to burn all the love letters.” 

“You are giving him up!” cried her friend, 
startled. “Surely— 

“Giving him up! Of course not,” 
first girl. “I’m going to marry him.” 


said the 





But Here is an Unhappy Ending.—A man 
at a summer resort was talking despondently 
to his chum. “I guess I am out of it,” he 
said, gloomily. “Now that I’ve bought the 
ring she refuses aboslutely to give me her 
answer for a week.” 

“Why that sounds 
think,” said his friend. 
downhearted over that. 
one week.” 

“You don’t understand,” said the first man, 
still more despondently. “Why, in order to 
stay here for another week, I shall have to 
pawn the ring!’—Boston Transcript. 


rather encouraging, I 
“Why are you so 
Surely you can wait 





Dresses For Fall 
Mary had a little lamb, 
One day she clipped its tresses; 
And found she had _ sufficient wool 
For fifteen modern dresses. 
—Detroit News. 





A Fish Story.—An old man came across 
a small boy fishing in a muddy canal. The 
boy looked so fed up that the man thought 
a few words might cheer him. “What are 
you fishing for, my lad?” he asked. “For 
snigs,” answered the boy, unhappily. “How 
long have you been at it?” “All day,” replied 
the boy. “But what are snigs?” inquired the 
man, curiously. “I don’t know,” came the 
weary reply; “I ain't caught any yet.”— 
Answers (London). 








